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A FUNCTIONAL APPROACH TO LEISURE ANALYSIS 





EDWARD GROSS 
University of Minnesota 


The problems faced in studying lei- 
sure are both consequence and cause 
of the problems faced in studying 
work, for one is usually defined as the 
absence of or preparation for the other. 
If work is what a man does when he 
would rather be doing something else, 
then leisure is what he does when he 
does not have to work. Since work 
arises from the need to supply the 
maintenance-needs—food, clothes, 
shelter—and since these are obviously 
necessary to survival, work has associ- 
ated with it an inevitable quality and 
necessary irksomeness. Man, an animal 
after all, must, in Piaget’s sense,’ ac- 
commodate himself to the facts of 
brute existence. Leisure refers to free 
time, free, that is, from the need to be 
concerned about maintenance, a free- 
dom that could be purchased with 
slaves by a leisure class, or with money 
earned through labor by the working 
population. And, as Margaret Mead? 
notes, it is usually earned or at least 
deserved. Work gives one not only the 
means but also the right to free time, 
an attitude which is a legacy, she feels, 
from Puritanism. Such an attitude is 
contrasted with that in ancient, West- 
ern civilizations, where leisure was 
felt to be the goal and proper activity 
of the whole man. Work was degrad- 
ing, in a class with bodily excretion, 
necessary, but only in the sense of an 
enabling utility or facility, a meaning 
close, paradoxically, to that of recrea- 
tion in modern times. 

Yet though work certainly does 





1 Jean Piaget, Play, Dreams and Imita- 
tion in Childhood, New York: W. W. 
Norton, 1951, pp. 147-150. 


2 Margaret Mead, “The Pattern of Leisure 
in Contemporary American Culture,” An- 
nals of the American Academy of Political 
and Social Science, 313 (September, 1957), 
pp. 11-15, esp. p. 13. 





have, as Don Martindale notes,’ in- 
strumental value, and play has intrinsic 
value, work can become play in a gen- 
uine sense. Simmel* saw play arising 
when forms became ends in them- 
selves: hunting for food evolved into 
The Fox Hunt, a phenomenon often 
leading, in turn, as Gregory Stone® 
notes, to the spectacle in which play 
becomes the life-work of the players. 
More generally, work goes beyond the 
provision of the mere necessaries of 
life. “It is not physical hunger,” writes 
Daniel Bell, “which is the driving 
force; there is a new hunger. The can- 
died carrot, the desire for goods, has 
replaced the stick; the standard of liv- 
ing has become a built-in automatic 
drive.”® 

Such a claim forces us to look again 
at the conception of leisure as non- 
compulsive, a conception often ex- 
pressed as follows. FORTUNE maga- 
zine in describing precisely the eco- 
nomic aspects of leisure defines it as 
an activity “undertaken by choice, not 
by necessity.”’ Johan Huizinga* con- 
ceives of play as “never a task” and 
Gregory Stone and Marvin Taves fol- 
low him in describing it as “super- 





3Don Martindale, American Society, 
Princeton, N. J.: D. Van Nostrand, 1960, 
p. 432, and Chapter 18 passim. 

4 Georg Simmel, The Sociology of Georg 
Simmel, trans. by Kurt H. Wolff, Glencoe, 
Ill.: The Free Press, 1950, p. 42. 

5 Gregory P. Stone, “American Sports: 
Play and Dis-Play,” reprinted in Eric Lar- 
rabee and Rolf Meyersohn (eds.), Mass 
Leisure, Glencoe, Ill.: The Free Press, 
1958, pp. 261-262. 

6 Daniel Bell, The End of Ideology, Chi- 
cago: The Free Press of Glencoe, 1960, 
p. 246. 

7 The Editors of Fortune, “$30 Billion 
For Fun,” reprinted in Eric Larrabee and 
Rolf Meyersohn, eds., Mass Leisure, op. cit., 
p. 160. 

8 Johan Huizinga, Homo Ludens, Lon- 
don: Routledge and Kegan Paul, 1949, 
p. 8. 
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fluous in character, a disinterested, ex- 
traordinary and ‘unreal’ activity... . 
Play, in its pure form, stands apart 
from work.”® The contrast of play or 
leisure with work in this sense was 
never dramatized more clearly than 
in Jeremy Bentham’s panopticon which 
was designed not only as a prison but 
also as a factory. Yet the seemingly 
random character of play—mere dal- 
liance—hardly squares with the cur- 
rent concern with play as a problem. 
Play is not only a $30-billion industry 
but, as David Riesman’® along with 
several Congressional investigating 
committees have noted, is a part of 
the business relation itself. Martha 
Wolfenstein and Nathan Leites call 
attention to the emergence of a “fun 
morality”: fun is not simply permis- 
sible, it is obligatory.’! If persons do 
not have fn, they experience shame 
or feelings of inadequacy. An Israeli 
army officer, on his return from the 
U.S.A. where he had been sent to ab- 
sorb the latest in techniques of physi- 
cal training described to the writer his 
bewilderment: 


“I know men need a reason—a motiva- 
tion. Who will march in the desert if he 
does not have to? But the real reason has 
always been enough for our men: they 
were preparing for possible battle. Prac- 
tice. In America I learned about ‘fun.’ 
I tell you, my friend, that was something 
new. I was told that physical training 
must be designed so that the men could 
enjoy it. Enjoy it, you hear? Even clean- 
up—kitchen-police, toilets—had to be 
made fun. ‘Make a game of it,’ I was 
advised. 

Now look here. Anybody who is so 
stupid that he can be convinced that 





® Gregory P. Stone and Marvin J. Taves, 
“Camping in the Wilderness,” reprinted in 
Eric Larrabee and Rolf Meyersohn (eds.), 
Mass Leisure, op. cit., p. 296. 

10David Riesman et al., The Lonely 
Crowd, New Haven: Yale University Press, 
1950, Chapter VII. 

11 Martha Wolfenstein and Nathan Leites, 
Movies: A Psychological Study, Glencoe, 
Ill.: The Free Press, 1950, p. 21. 


cleaning toilets is enjoyable would not 
pass the admission requirements into the 
Israeli army. You do these things be- 
cause you must, with your mind on your 
ultimate purpose. Not for fun. Will a 
man lay down his life in battle for fun?” 


Although this officer was deploring 
what he felt was a mockery of serious 
activity by the invasion of play, his 
basic bewilderment was with the re- 
verse phenomenon: play itself—the 
game—becomes a dead-serious activity 
dedicated to goals outside itself and 
therefore instrumental and no longer 
pursued for the sheer joy of it. 

It is my belief that the foregoing 
two themes—work as instrumental vs. 
leisure and play as expressive, and work 
as compulsory vs. play as voluntary or 
free—do not carry us sufficiently far 
in theoretical analysis. Leisure and 
work are related but direct contrasts 
do not exhaust the range of possibili- 
ties. An alternative method of shedding 
light on the relation may be explored 
through the use of functional theory. 
The role of work as a functional im- 
perative has been central to such 
theory; the equally important role of 
play has not been explored to my 
knowledge, except incidentally. My re- 
marks will, therefore, focus on leisure 
and play. Since the latter are usually 
defined in terms of aimless dalliance, 
the proposal to examine their functions 
should prove instructive not only for 
the study of leisure but for functional 
theory itself. 

It is maintained that play, far from 
being a frivolous activity, or, alterna- 
tively, a problem, only, that has gotten 
out of hand, is essential to the ex- 
istence of a social system. An analogy 
worth thinking about is presented by 
the fact that engineers speak of the 
need for a minimum of “play” in the 
parts of a machine: for example, belts 
that are too tight will snap under 
stress. One wonders immediately about 
play in this sense—slippage—in social 
systems. Meetings of professional so- 
cieties are generally not precisely 








4 


planned, perhaps inadvertently. Yet if 
a proposal for moment-to-moment 
planning of events were made, one 
would be justified in urging a certain 
looseness. Some members will gnash 
their teeth that sessions are slow in 
following one another, but such loose- 
ness allows for corridor-talk, job-hunt- 
ing, and on-the-spot arrangements that 
persons who meet casually may wish 
to make. 

Rather, however, than proceeding 
with the enumeration of such exam- 
ples, we shall proceed systematically to 
examine the central role of play and 
leisure in the solution of the four ma- 
jor functional problems of social sys- 
tems as those have been identified by 
R. F. Bales, Talcott Parsons, and Ed- 
ward Shils;!* namely, pattern main- 
tenance and tension management, 
adaptation, goal attainment, and inte- 
gration. 

1. Pattern Maintenance and Tension 

Management 

The crucial position of play in the 
process of societal socialization has 
been described so often that it needs 
little more than passing reference 
here.'®? G. H. Mead categorized a sig- 
nificant part of the process as that of 
taking the role of others through play- 
ing and playing at roles. Cooley felt 
“sympathy,” in the technical sense, to 
underlie the sentiments, making up a 
universal human nature. It is note- 
worthy also that story-telling—among 
the most universal of all forms of play 





12 See Talcott Parsons, Robert F. Bales 
and Edward A. Shils, Working Papers in 
the Theory of Action, Glencoe, Ill.: The 
Free Press, 1953, pp. 183-186; Talcott 
Parsons, “A Revised Analytical Approach 
to the Theory of Social Stratification,” in 
Reinhard Bendix and Seymour M. Lipset 
(eds.), Class, Status and Power: A Reader 
in Social Stratification, Glencoe, Ill.: The 
Free Press, 1953, pp. 395-397, and 415- 
439; and Talcott Parsons and Neil J. 
Smelser, Economy and Society, Glencoe, 
Ill.: The Free Press, 1956, pp. 46-51. 

13 Nor would documentation Serve any 
useful purpose. 
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—is used everywhere as a teaching 
technique (the sugar-coated pill) from 
Aesop’s Fables to The Little Engine 
That Could. Play is equally important 
in the socialization of adults into work 
organizations but since space forbids an 
extended discussion, we shall content 
ourselves with one note. Work learn- 
ing includes technical skills, tricks of 
the trade, and social skills, the latter 
dealing with work norms, accepted 
social behavior, accepted attitudes, 
work codes, etc. It is precisely such 
social skills that are most difficult to 
teach apart from the job and yet are 
so crucial that special techniques are 
employed to be sure they are deeply 
internalized. One of the commonest 
of such techniques is that of horseplay: 
the novice finds his tools missing, com- 
pleted parts disappear, he is sent on 
errands to nonexistent places for non- 
existent tools, his youth is the object 
of obscene jokes—such procedures 
serving both to teach and to impress 
on the newcomer the role of tyro. 

Culture patterns must, of course not 
only be learned but continually re- 
newed and reaffirmed, a task usually 
accomplished by ritual and symbolic 
behavior. It seems to be universally 
the case that play, and often sport ac- 
company ceremony in such forms as 
dancing, feasting and other modes of 
expressive behavior. Lasswell’s defini- 
tion of the super-ego as that part of 
the personality which is soluble in 
alcohol'* is relevant, for alcohol not 
only accompanies much _ expressive 
play behavior but is itself a potent 
agent for freeing bodily resources for 
further expression, at least up to a 
point. 

It is relevant also to point to the 
way in which cherished societal values 
are often incorporated into games. 
“Fair play” is sometimes found only 





14 Referred to by Martha Wolfenstein 
in “The Emergence of Fun Morality,” 
Journal of Social Issues, 7 (No. 4, 1951), 
p. 22. 
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in sports where it functions to keep 
the ideal, at least, pure, and when 
violated, may produce such a howl of 
public outrage as is rarely heard in any 
other sphere of social life. Many have 
noted that highly competitive sports, 
whatever their costs to those who fail 
are especially important in a culture 
emphasizing success goals, a phenome- 
non that has made sports a fertile 
breeding ground for heroes. And it is 
apt, also, because its heroes are likely 
to be young: there is nothing surpris- 
ing about a champion athlete who is 
25 years of age or less for if a man is 
ever going to be a champion, he will 
have to make it by then or he will not 
make it at all. This, in turn, means 
that there is often a rapid ascent from 
an obscure beginning—skyrocket mo- 
bility.1° And since skill is so important 
in sports, and different social back- 
grounds are often submerged in the 
near nudity of the boxer or the uni- 
form of the player, there may result 
such a close approach to purity of com- 
petition as to be dramatically irresisti- 
ble. The “moment of truth” is cele- 
brated in bull-fighting, not in meat- 
packing. 

In the area of tension management, 
the cathartic and restorative functions 
of leisure are preeminent, from the 
parlor-room joke to the ritualized 
functions of spectatorship. Gregory 
Stone suggests that “the sports pages 
in the daily newspaper are important 
for many consumers primarily because 
they. provide some confirmation that 
there is a continuity in the events and 
affairs of the larger society.”!® He also 
calls attention to the role of camping 





15 The result, however, is more likely to 
be a hero than a success. See Edward Gross, 
Work and Society, New York: Thomas Y. 
Crowell Co., 1958, p. 193, n. 73. See also 
Ortin Klapp, “The Creation of Popular 
Heroes,” American Journal of Sociology, 
54 (September, 1948), pp. 135-141. 

16 Gregory P. Stone, “American Sports: 
Play and Dis-Play,” op. cit., p. 256. 


for men in reaffirming masculinity, or 
perhaps in escaping it.’* In work situ- 
ations, a special function of the col- 
league group—the group of mutually- 
trusting equals who drink coffee or 
play cards together—is of central im- 
portance. In medicine, no matter how 
experienced you are, some of your pa- 
tients are going to die; in criminal law, 
no matter how eloquent you are, some 
of your clients are going to the electric 
chair; in teaching, no matter how 
skilled you are, some of your students 
are going to fail; in the priesthood, no 
matter how hard you pray for them. 
some of the souls in your charge are 
going straight to hell. The major func- 
tion of colleague groups is to prevent 
one from cracking up in the face of 
significant failure. It is essential to 
one’s self confidence that there be a 
group with whom one can take a 
friendly glass, and these persons must 
be more than mere friends. They must 
be colleagues whose reassurance counts 
and who can be counted upon to un- 
derstand.'* 


2. Adaptation 


Leisure and play hove functions in 
the adaptive sphere precisely where 
instrumental values have primacy. 
Work results, inevitably, in fatigue 
and often in boredom, and one of the 
forms of leisure—recreation—is es- 
sential here insofar as it restores, 
though, it is recognized, it may not 
always do so. In a perceptive discus- 
sion of the functions of voluntary as- 
sociations, Arnold Rose points to the 
fact that “the opportunity to engage 
in something creative, even if only in 
a hobby association, provides a com- 
pensation for the deadening effect of 
working on a simple repetitive task on 
the modern production line.”!® Play, 





17 [bid., p. 259. 

18 On the functions of colleagueship, see 
Edward Gross, Work and Society, op. cit., 
pp. 235-241. 

19 Arnold Rose, Sociology, New York: 
Knopf, 1956, p. 330. 
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though it might conceivably do so, 
seems rarely to provide practice in 
skills relevant to job proficiency, 
though one may try to convert practice 
into play as the Israeli officer com- 
mented above. More important seem to 
be the ubiquitous informal groups in 
industry, groups distinguished by the 
fact their members spend so much of 
their time in joking, smoking, loafing, 
hanging around the water-cooler and 
other activities which, if not all play, 
are certainly not work. The literature 
in industrial sociology is replete with 
discussions of the functions of informal 
groups among which are communica- 
tion between work departments, mu- 
tual support and help in time of work 
stress, enforcement of work norms and 
implementation of sanctions on de- 
viant workers as well as other fuc- 
tions.2° From management's point of 
view, such behavior may be dysfunc- 
tional; from the worker's, ic may be 
adaptive. 

Malinowski long ago wrote that 
though the Kula involves trade in 
armshells and necklaces, neither of 
these objects is worn much or even 
displayed conspicuously. However, in- 
cidental to the Kula, a good deal of 
trading in ordinary objects does go 
on. Similarly, the fact that a very large 
industry goes on to supply the means 
by which persons may have fun has 
been heavily documented.” And where 
persons come to have a business in- 
terest in recreation, we get advertising 
and other pressures to enjoy oneself 
so that the supplier of enjoyment may 
be able to enjoy himself as well. Final- 
ly, in the adaptive context, we draw 
attention to a phenomenon whose com- 
plexity forbids other than mere refer- 
ence to it: we mean play as motivation. 
For most persons, work is motivated, 





20 See, for example, Edward Gross, Work 
and Society, op. cit., pp. 251-255; and 
Eugene V. Schneider, Industrial Sociology, 
New York: McGraw-Hill, 1957, pp. 193- 
202. 
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without doubt, by the need and desire 
for necessaries and other things that 
money will buy. But such a statement, 
while true enough, is too global, for 
behavior must be motivated not only 
from pay-day to pay-day but from mo- 
ment to moment. Habit will carry a 
worker so far, and the rewards of ac- 
tivity per se will carry one a little fur- 
ther, but then boredom or conflicting 
desires will intervene. Clement Green- 
berg has spoken of the fact that tradi- 
tional work included customs, rites and 
observances which “furnished occa- 
sions inside work for relief from the 
strain of its purposefulness.”** With 
the emphasis on efficiency, such inci- 
dental or accompanying activities were 
eliminated and work was made, by that 
means, more tense and demanding. 
The contrast between shopping for 
goods in the U. S. and shopping in 
much of the rest of the world, espe- 
cially outside the English-speaking 
area, is instructive. While waiting for 
service in a queue in an Israeli shop, 
the writer expressed exasperation to 
another man at our having to wait 
while a woman shopper at the front 
of the line chatted informally with the 
shopkeeper about private matters. 
“Don’t fret yourself,” answered the 
man to me, “These women have a 
hard day at home. This is an outing. 
It’s their only form of recreation.” My 
companion was, I am sure, exaggerat- 
ing. In view of Kinsey’s finding that 
there is an average of only one preg- 
nancy per 1000 copulations in the U. 
S., Nelson Foote’s reference to this 
“favorite form of play for millions of 
Americans’** probably applies, at least 





21See, for example, The Editors of 
Fortune, “$30 Billion for Fun,” op. cit., and 
George Soule, “The Economics of Leisure,” 
Annals of the American Academy of Po- 
litical and Social Science, 313 (Sept. 
1957), pp. 16-24. 

22 Clement Greenberg, “Work and Lei- 
sure Under Industrialism,” Commentary, 
16 (July, 1953), p. 58. 

23 Nelson N. Foote, “Sex As Play,” So- 
cial Problems, 1 (April, 1954), p. 161. 
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partially, to other countries too. 

3. Goal Attainment 

We have not drawn strict distinc- 
tions between the often overlapping 
categories of leisure, play, games, sport, 
recreation, hobbies and fun, but we 
recognize that Johan Huizinga** has 
assigned to play and Josef Pieper*° 
(as well as many others) to leisure a 
primary role in culture. The leisure 
classes of past civilizations often as- 
sumed or arrogated to themselves a 
public responsibility which included 
the protection and celebration of the 
primary symbols and ultimate values of 
the culture, however much the leisure 
class might, in the process, profit by a 
monopoly over the means of access 
to those symbols. 

Central in goal attainment as a func- 
tional problem is the problem of al- 
location of members to appropriate 
and needed positions. The use of dif- 
ferential reward includes assigning dif- 
ferential access to leisure and consump- 
tion opportunities, and these are often 
as distinctive as productive occupa- 
tions, as R. Clyde White,?* for ex- 
ample, has described. But the increas- 
ing availability of leisure objects 
through purchase forces upper classes 
to retire deeper into the steadfasts of 
exclusive clubs. 

A special mechanism of allocation 
in work situations is the frequent use 
of informal means of sizing up new 
members of organizations, especially 
when social skills are important in the 
job.. Elsewhere** the writer has de- 
scribed the deliberate use by an Air 
Force major of poker as a means of 





_*4Johan Huizinga, Homo Ludens, op. 
ci#t., esp. Chap. 12. 


25 Josef Pieper, Leisure, the Basis of 
Culture, New York: Pantheon Books, 1952. 


26R. Clyde White, “Social Class Dif- 
ferences in the Uses of Leisure,” American 
Journal of Sociology, 61 (September, 
1955), pp. 145-150. 


estimating his men’s stamina under so- 
cial pressure, reactions to losing and 
to winning, ability to concentrate while 
holding one’s liquor, ability to keep 
one’s head under stress, and so forth. 
Few employers go so far but certainly 
the coffee-break serves as an occasion 
for sizing one another up and develop- 
ing mutual confidence (as well as the 
reverse ). 


4. Integration 

Bales** analysis of the phase-se- 
quence in problem-solving in small 
groups calls attention to the need to 
restore solidarity since concentration 
on goal attainment produces frictions 
and tensions. A major means of doing 
so is through group sociability—in- 
teraction as an end in itself rather than 
for the sake of the group goal. G. C. 
Homans” points to the fact that much 
of the behavior in the “internal sys- 
tem” of the Bank Wiring Observation 
Room at Western Electric consisted of 
“horsing around” and had integrative 
functions. 

A special feature is presented by the 
wide appeal of play and sports activi- 
ties. Chess seems to cross national 
boundaries with ease and is one of the 
few activities we will agree to engage 
in with the Russians. Within a society, 
play assumes a function analogous to 
the incest taboo, as noted by Talcott 





27 Edward Gross, “Some Functional Con- 
sequences of Primary Controls in Formal 
Work Organizations,” American Sociologi- 
cal Review, 18 (Aug., 1953), pp. 368-373, 
esp. p. 372. 


28 Robert F. Bales, “Adaptive and Inte- 
grative Changes As Sources of Strain in 
Social Systems,” in A. Paul Hare, Edgar 
F. Borgatta, and Robert F. Bales (eds.), 
Small Groups, New York: Knopf, 1955, 
pp. 127-131. 


29 George C. Homans, The Human 
Group, New York: Harcourt-Brace, 1950, 
pp. 150-155. 
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Parsons*® and by George P. Murdock,** 
in preventing in-breeding or over-in- 
sulation of groups and organizations 
from one another. Sports are signifi- 
cant as foci of group identification also, 
as many social analysts have pointed 
out. In turn, the hierarchically organ- 
ized tournament serves to restore the 
inter-group cleavage that may result. 
It is Washington against California, 
but later the Pacific Coast against the 
Big Ten, then, occasionally, the U. S. 
against Russia. 

The foregoing analysis, like much 
functional analysis, has focused on 
problems whose solution is necessary 
for the survival of social systems. Yet 
a theoretical problem remains, for if 
we restrict our attention to survival 
only, creatures other than man have 
done better and will probably outlast 
him: the cockroach and the rat seem 
better adapted to urban life than does 
man. What is, after all, distinctive of 
man, and most interesting is not mere- 
ly that he survives, but the goals to 
which he dedicates himself. The means 
man adopts are ingenious: culture is 
a most remarkable adaptive mechan- 
ism. But it is man’s ends that make 
him human. G. K. Chesterton con- 
cludes his critical survey of the novel- 
ist, Dickens with this appraisal: 


But this at least is part of what (Dick- 
ens) meant; that comradeship and seri- 
ous joy are not interludes in our travel; 
but that rather our travels are interludes 
in comradeship and joy... . e inn 
does not point to the road; the road 
points to the inn.32 


30 Talcott Parsons, “The Incest Taboo in 
Relation to Social Structure and the So- 
cialization of the Child,” British Journal 
of Sociology, 5 (June, 1954), pp. 101-117. 
See n. 12, p. 117. 


31 George P. Murdock, Social Structure, 
New York: Macmillan, 1949, p. 296. 


32G. K. Chesterton, Charles Dickens: 
A Critical Study, New York: Dodd Mead, 
1911, p. 300. 


David Riesman**® reverses an earlier 
position and in a recent essay calls for 
the deliberate infusion of challenge 
and meaning into work, for he feels 
that leisure has become as mechanized 
and as compulsive as work, hence of- 
fering little hope for man’s develop- 
ment and growth. Arnold Rose, on 
the other hand, points out that volun- 
tary associations offer a powerful mech- 
anism of social change: 


As soon as a felt need for some social 
change arises, one or more voluntary 
associations immediately springs up to 
try to secure the change.34 


Of course voluntary associations are 
only rarely exclusively recreational but 
sociability and play are usually impor- 
tant secondary, if not primary activi- 
ties in them. The clue here is that 
leisure and play provide a fruitful 
ground for the examination of func- 
tional problems other than those of sur- 
vival, especially those involved not 
simply in goal attainment but in goal- 
definition, particularly as the latter re- 
late to or require change and invention. 
For work, however, joyful it is to a 
kibbutznik,® however absorbing to a 
researcher, or however challenging it 
might be made, remains, for most per- 
sons, a means. Play and leisure may be 
means also, but only persons at leisure 
can concern themselves with ends. 


33 David Riesman, “Leisure and Work 
in Post-Industrial Society,” in Eric Larra- 
bee and Rolf Meyersohn (eds.), Mass 
Leisure, op. cit., pp. 363-385. 


34 Arnold Rose, Sociology, op. cit., P. 
a 


35 Melford E. Spiro in Kibbutz: Venture 
ih Utopia, Cambridge: Harvard University 
Press, 1956, wrote that, to a resident of a 
kibbutz (a kibbutznik), his job “ 
comes more than a way of making a living. 
It becomes a sacred task, a — in the 
religious sense of that term. ” P. 89. 
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A DURKHEIMIAN APPROACH TO SOME TEMPORAL 
PROBLEMS OF LEISURE 


EDWIN H. BLAKELOCK 
Mental Health Research Institute, 
University of Michigan 


Among the many “problems of lei- 
sure” there are those that might be 
called “temporal problems.” The prob- 
lem is not the lack of resources or 
cultural tradition, but rather a lack of 
the right amounts of time in relation 
to the existing resources. Commuters 
traveling long distances to work, stu- 
dents, professors, and many working 
in large scale organizations who suffer 
a confusion of their work and non- 
work time and those working non- 
standard hours are among those who 
may suffer some temporal problems of 
leisure. 

This paper is concerned with a 
group of people whose leisure oppor- 
tunities are effected by their schedule 
of work. The nature of this schedule 
of work suggested an analogy with 
Durkheim's classic studies on inte- 
gration and the division of labor. Fol- 
lowing the implications of this analogy 
led to construction of an index of 
egoism and the testing of some Durk- 
heimian hypotheses. 


THE LEISURE OF ROTATING 
SHIFT WORKERS 


Rotating shift work presents some 
interesting problems of leisure. With 
rotating shift work, the hours of work 
are changed or rotated according .o a 
schedule. Thus, in a complete cycle, 
the work day will fall at all times of 
the day or night, and occur both dur- 
ing the week and on week-ends. The 
rotating shift worker thus faces a pe- 





Thanks are due G. E. Swanson for sug- 
gestions concerning a measure of egoism, 
Seymour Faber for critical reading of the 
manuscript, and Charles Seashore for sug- 
gestions concerning machine work. The 
data reported were gathered as part of a 
survey done by the Survey Research Center, 
Institute for Social Research, The Uni- 
versity of Michigan. 


culiar problem of leisure. He may live 
in a community where there are many 
leisure activities available—but these 
activities may not be available when he 
has free time. Even though he may be 
off work at the time when there is 
something that he wants to do, he may 
be sleeping, or may not feel like do- 
ing anything very active. There is also 
the problem of the on-again—off-again 
character of his schedule of work. It 
may be hard to be “in on things” if 
one cannot count on being free regu- 
larly at the same time as others. Pre- 
vious writings on the subject of shift 
work generally stress the restrictions 
on social opportunities." 

Data gathered from a study of ro- 
tating shift workers in an oil refinery 
shows something of these temporal 
problems.? Both day workers and ro- 
tating shift workers were asked ques- 
tions concerning their participation in 
organizations, attendance at church 
services, informal visiting, and the 
time they spend working around or on 
the house. A rough comparison be- 
tween rotating shift and day workers 
is available in Fig. 1 where it can be 
seen that the shift workers tend to 
belong to fewer different kinds of or- 
ganizations, go to fewer meetings, be- 
come officers in these organizations less 
frequently and attend church services 
less often. As for visiting, there are 
only slight differences and these, only 
for certain types of visiting. On the 





1See Floyd C. Mann and L. Richard 
Hoffman, Automation and the Worker, New 
York: Holt, Rinehart, Winston, 1960, and 
Paul and Faith Pigors, Human Aspects of 
Multiple Shift Operations, Cambridge, Mas- 
sachusetts: Addison-Wesley Press, 1944. 


2Edwin Blakelock, “A New Look at 
the New Leisure,” Administrative Science 
Quarterly, 4 (March, 1960), pp. 446-467. 
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FIGURE 1 
COMPARISON OF ROTATING SHIFT AND DAY WORKERS ON VARIOUS 
LEISURE ACTIVITIES* 
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* With the exception of attendance at church services, tables for these comparisons 
are contained in “A New Look at the New Leisure” in the March, 1960 issue of the 


Administrative Science Quarterly. 


other hand, the rotating shift workers 
spend a good deal more time around 
their houses than do the day workers. 

These findings can be described in 
a general way as follows: rotating shift 
work has its greatest effect on activities 
that are inflexible—i.e., activities in 
which participation can occur only at 
specific times. Less affected are activi- 
ties that can occur at a fair number of 


times—like visiting. The result is that 
the rotating shift workers spend more 
time in activities that can occur at 
many different times—activities like 
cutting the grass, painting indoors, or 
working in a home workshop. 

These findings are of course interest- 
ing in themselves—they tell us about 
restrictions on the leisure opportunities 
of those with a certain schedule of 
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work. What, however, can be said 
about the causes or consequences of 
these restrictions? Durkheim's descrip- 
tion of the rise of the division of labor 
and its consequences presents an ir.- 
teresting analogy here. 


THE DURKHEIMIAN ANALOGY 


In the Division of Labor® Durkheim 
studied, by means of the dominant 
type of law, two different types of 
social organization. In the first type, 
the mechanical, integration is accom- 
plished largely by consensus. This type 
is found primarily among small folk 
societies. When social density (the rate 
of interaction between people) in- 
creases in the first type of society, com- 
petition for scarce resources increases 
as well. This results in the division 
of labor, and eventually a new type of 
society—one integrated by means of 
the mutual dependence of units. In 
his monograph Swicide,* using suicide 
rates as an index, Durkheim described 
the conditions of the society that are 
transitional. He argued that in Europe, 
around the turn of the century the old 
form of integration upheld by reli- 
gion, the state, and the family had 
been weakened. The new form of 
integration along the lines of the divi- 
sion of labor had not yet emerged. The 
anomic and egoistic conditions of so- 
ciety he held to be characteristic of 
this transition. In the anomic condi- 
tion, the norms concerning personal 
ambition are not effective. Individuals 
tend: to commit suicide more frequent- 
ly not being able to limit their own 
ambitions so as to reach satisfaction, 
and satisfaction being necessary to life. 
In the egoistic condition of society, in- 
dividuals are not sufficiently integrated 
into social units—domestic, political 





3 Emile Durkheim, The Division of La- 
or in Society, Glencoe, Illinois: Free 
Press, 1947. 


_*Emile Durkheim, Swicide, Glencoe, II- 
linois: Free Press, 1951. 


and religious. Only when integrated 
into social life does life have meaning 
for individuals, otherwise they feel 
that “nothing matters.” If life fails to 
have meaning, individuals again tend 
to commit suicide more frequently. 

In this description of the transition 
between two ideal type societies there 
is something analogous to the restrict- 
ed leisure opportunities of the shift 
workers. 

Shift work can be seen as a char- 
acteristic of a highly developed divi- 
sion of labor. In a sense it is a particu- 
lar kind of division of labor—a tem- 
poral division of labor. A division of 
labor in this case meaning that people 
de the same things at different times, 
rather than different things at the same 
time. This kind of division of labor 
tends to reduce participation in in- 
flexible activities, like church services, 
or the meetings of voluntary organiza- 
tions (some of which are political). 
Following this analogy further we 
might expect to find that the shift 
workers were more egoistic or anomic 
than the day workers. In order to test 
this hypothesis some sort of index is 
required to take the place of type of 
law or suicide rate. Fortunately a set 
of items were included in the original 
survey from which a measure of ego- 
ism could be constructed. 


A MEASURE OF EGOISM 


The Durkheimian concept of ego- 
ism is complex, and the use of the 
term by others is fairly inconsistent, 
nevertheless the central part of the 
Durkheimian concept on the psycho- 
logical side seems to be clear—a state 
of low motivation, indifference, or 
apathy.® 

Fortunately part of a “general satis- 
faction questionnaire” co. structed by 
Joseph Weitz® was included in the 


5 Ibid., p. 293. 

6 Joseph Weitz, “A Neglected Concept 
in the Study of Job Satisfaction,” Personnel 
ama 5 (Autumn, 1952), pp. 201- 
206. 
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TABLE 1 
A COMPARISON OF ROTATING SHIFT WORKERS AND DAY WORKERS ON 
EGOISM A. 
Egoism 
0-1 2-3 4+ Total 

Rotating Shift Workers 21% 33% 46% 100% (182) 

Day Workers 29% 23% 48% 100% (287) 

469 
X2=7.13 p=.05 B 


survey and can be used to produce a 
measure of indifference or apathy. 
Originally constructed to measure the 
over-all level of affect, it includes op- 
portunities for the respondent to in- 
dicate whether he is “very satisfied,” 
“satisfied,” “neither satisfied nor dis- 
satisfied,” “dissatisfied,” or “very dissat- 
isfied” with the following: 


the city in which you live 
the last school you attended 
the climate where you live 
the ‘movies being produced nowadays 
the local political situation 
the national political situation 
food prices 

today’s automobiles 

the local newspapers 

the last suit you bought 
your first name 

the people you know 

TV programs 

the way people drive 
advertising methods 

the way you were raised 
telephone service 

restaurant food 

your self 

the way things are at home 
your health 

popular music 


By counting the number of times a 
respondent checked the “neither sat- 
isfied nor dissatisfied” alternative a 
measure of indifference or apathy was 
obtained. This count was made, the 
scores of egoism or the number of 
neutral points checked ranging from 
zero to fifteen, with a median between 
three and four (ninety-eight cases be- 
low and eighty-three cases above). The 
number of “no responses” was negli- 
gible, two or three percent on any 
given item at the most. 


FINDINGS AND FURTHER 
IMPLICATIONS ) 


How do the rotating shift workers 
compare with the day workers on the 
measure of egoism? The answer is con- 
tained in Table 1, where it can be 
seen that fewer shift workers have a 
score of zero or one, while more of 
them have a score of two or three, 
and about the same number have a 
score of four or more. Thus, fewer of 
the shift workers are low on egoism, 
more are moderate, and about the same 
number are high. Although the differ- 
ence comes from the lower part of the 
scale, it can be said that the shift 
workers as a group tend to be more 
egoistic than the non-shift workers. 

Thus, we find some confirmation for 
the notion that rotating shift work is 
a part of, or kind of, division of labor, 
which produces a psychological state 
of indifference or egoism. Can this 9 
interpretation based on analogy be 
pushed further? Durkheim's conclu- 
sions in regard to egoistic suicide and 
various social units provide a direction 
for further analysis. Although stated at 
the group level they may provide 
guides to analysis on the individual 
level. His major conclusions ate the 
following: 


1. “Suicide varies inversely with the de- 3 
gree of integration of domestic so- 
ciety."7 This conclusion came from 
a massive analysis of the relation be- 
tween various domestic charactcristics 
and suicide rates. In general he found 
that the married commit suicide less 





7 Durkheim, 1951, op. cit., p. 208. 
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TABLE 2 
EGOISM AND DOMESTIC CHARACTERISTICS 


A. Egoism and Marital Status 




















Widowed or 
Single Divorced Married Total 
Low Egoism 6% 2% 92% 100% (98) 
High Egoism 11% 4% 85% 100% (84) 
182 
X?2=1.73 p=.45 
B. Egoism and Number of Children 
One to Four or 
None Three More Total 
Low Egoism 12% 58% 30% 100% (97) 
High Egoism 24% 65% 11% 100% (83) 
180 
2=12.04 p=.01 
C. Egoism and Wife’s Working 
Does Not No 
Works Work Wife Total 
Low Egoism 7% 85% 8% 100% (97) 
High Egoism 17% 69% 14% 100% (84) 
181 
X2=6.39 p=.05 


frequently chan the unmarried, most 
of the difference being due to the 
presence of children, and not simply 
the state of being married. Thus, it 
would be expected that among the 
rotating shift workers the married 
would tend to be less egoistic than 
the unmarried, and the number of 
children would be inversely related to 
egoism. 


2. “Suicide varies inversely with the 
degree of integration of religious so- 
ciety."8 Although Durkheim based 
this conclusion on a comparison of 
suicide rates of those of different re- 
ligions, a somewhat ccmparable meas- 
ure can be found in the survey in the 
question, “How often do you attend 
religious services?” It would be ex- 
pected that egoism would be inverse- 
ly related to frequency of attendance 
at church services. 


3. “Suicide varies inversely with the de- 
gree of integration of political so- 
ciety."9 Wars and political crises 
Durkheim found to be accompanied 
by decreases in the suicide rates. Pre- 
sumably this was due to the fact that 
at these times society tended to pull 
itself together. Certainly no direct 
parallel for this exists in the data, 
but it is possible to examine the 


relationship between egoism and or- 
ganizational participation, many of 
these organizations serving political 
or semi-political functions. 


4. “Suicide varies inversely with the 
integration of the social groups of 
which the individual forms a part.”10 
This of course sums up the previous 
three conclusions, but it also provides 
a justification for examining the re- 
lation between egoism and participa- 
tion in other forms of group activity 
not previously mentioned. Visiting 
friends, relatives and fellow workers 
might be considered to be participa- 
tion in social groups and thus, might 
be expected to be inversely related 
to egoism. 


In order to examine the predicted 
relationships between egoism and the 
measures of social participation a 
median split on egoism was employed, 
a score of zero to three falling in the 
“Low Egoism” group, a score of four 





8 Ibid., p. 208. 
9 Ibid., p. 208. 
10 Ibid., p. 208. 
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TABLE 3 
EGOISM AND FREQUENCY OF CHURCH ATTENDANCE 







































or more, falling in the “High Egoism” 
group. The results are as follows: 


Characteristics of domestic life 


Table 2 contains the relation be- 
tween ezoism and various character- 
istics of domestic life. In Table 2A it 
can be seen that there is an extremely 
weak tendency for the unmarried, 
widowed or divorced to be more ego- 
istic than those who are married. Al- 
though the differences are in the right 
direction, they are not worth talking 
about statistically. Egoism, however, is 
definitely inversely related to the num- 
ber of children (Table 2B). These 
findings are in conformity with Durk- 
heim’s. It would seem that the im- 
portant thing is the degree to which 
the family approaches the status of a 
definite social unit. Although not spe- 
cifically investigated by Durkheim an 
interesting additional finding is that 
the wife’s working outside the home 
is directly related to egoism (Table 
2C). It may be that for the family 
to have any degree of integration, the 
children need the regular presence of 
a parent. When the rotating shift 
worker's wife holds a job outside the 
home perhaps the family loses the 
character of a social group—the chil- 
dren going their own independent 
ways much of the time. 

The findings in regard to family 
unit and egoism then, give a con- 
sistent picture. The shift workers par- 
ticipation in an integrated family unit 
tends to be associated with lower ego- 
ism. 


Once a Few Times a 
Week or More Month or Less Total 
Low Egoism 36% 64% 100% (98) 
High Egoism 22% 78% 100% (83) 
181 
X2=4.34 p=.05 


Religious Perticipation 


Table 3 shows the relation between 
frequency of church attendance and 
egoism. Of those who attend church 
once a week or more often, 36 per 
cent are low on egoism, and 22 per 
cent are high, the direction of the dif- 
ference being reversed for those who 
go a few times a month or less. Clear- 
ly church attendance is inversely re- 
lated to egoism. 


Participation in voluntary organizations 


Table 4 contains the relationship 
between egoism and aspects of partici- 
pation in voluntary organizations. In 
Table 4A it can be seen that there is 
a little difference between non-mem- 
bers and members—members tending 
to be less egoistic than non-members. 
Even if the gross measure of organi- 
zational status reveals no statistically 
significant differences, it would be ex- 
pected that the somewhat finer one of 
the number of meetings attended per 
month would. Table 2B does show dif- 
ferences in the right direction although 
these are still far from standard levels 
of significance. Could it be that some- 
thing is obscuring the relationship 
between the number of meetings at- 
tended per month and egoism? Per- 
haps officers attend many gatherings 
that are not listed as “meetings.” Then 
again a “meeting” may mean some- 
thing different psychologically to an 
officer. Ir may not be necessary for an 
officer to go to as many meetings as 
a member to feel a part of the or- 
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TABLE 4 
EGOISM AND PAKTICIPATION IN VOLUNTARY ASSOCIATIONS 
A. Egoism and Status in Relation to Voluntary Organizations 


























Non-member Member Officer Total 
Low Egoism 33% 45% 22% 100% (98) 
High Egoism 37% 40% 23% 100% (83) 
181 
X°=.57 N.s. 
B. Egoism and Frequency of Monthly Attendance at Meetings 
ne wo 
or None or More Total 
Low Egoism 54% 46% 100% (98) 
High Egoism 64% 36% 100% (83) 
181 
2=1.78 p=.20 
C. Egoism and Frequency of Monthly Attendance at Meetings (for members) 
One Two 
or None or More Total 
Low Egoism 32% 68% 100% (44) 
High Egoism 55% 45% 100% (33) 
77 
2=4.02 p=.05 
D. Egoism and Frenquency of Monthly Attendance at Meetings (for officers) 
One Six 
to Five or More Total 
Low Egoism 59% 41% 100% (22) 
High Egoism 63% 37% 100% (19) 
41 
X*=.07 n.s 


ganization. In any case, it may be 
that the relationship between number 
of meetings a month and egoism holds 
only for members and not officers. 
Tables 4B and 4C show that this is in 
fact true. There is a significant rela- 
tionship (among members) between 
egoism and meetings, but virtually 
none among officers. 


Might it be that the relationship 
between officership and egoism is simi- 
larly obscured? Perhaps officers are 
more often single or have fewer chil- 
dren or attend church services less 
frequently. Thus any tendency they 
may have to lesser egoism is cancelled 
out by a tendency to greater egoism 
produced by other factors. The intro- 
duction of these various controls does 
not have any effect, however. 


Frequency of visiting 

Over-all the frequency of visiting 
shows a tendency to be inversely re- 
lated to egoisin. Significantly so in 
the case of visiting friends, Table 5A, 
the tendency is still in the right direc- 
tion in the case of visiting fellow 
workers and relatives, although these 
differences are not statistically signifi- 
cant. 


SUMMARY OF PREDICTED FINDINGS 


In general what would be expected 
on the basis of Durkheim’s conclu- 
sions has been found. When the ro- 
tating shift worker is a member of a 
family that is of some size he is less 
likely to be egoistic. When the family 
is likely to be fractured, namely when 
the wife works outside the house, the 
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TABLE 5 
EGOISM AND FREQUENCY OF VISITING 
A. Egoism and Frequency of Visiting Friends 


Few Times a 


Once a Month 








Month or More or Less Total 
Low Egoism 86% 14% 100% (98) 
High Egoism 72% 28% 100% (83) 
181 
X2=4.99 p=.05 


B. Egoism and Frequency of Visiting Fellow Workers 


Once a Month 


Few Times a 














or More Year or Less Total 
Low Egoism 49% 51% 100% (98) 
High Egoism 40% 60% 100% (83) 
181 
X?2=1.55 p=.22 
C. Egoism and Frequency of Visiting Relatives 
Once a Week Few Times a 
or More Month or Less Total 
Low Egoism 40% 60% 100% (98) 
High Egoism 32% 68% 100% (83) 
181 
X2= 1.03 p=.30 


shift worker tends to be more egoistic. 

Participation in religious activities 
has a negative relation to egoism. 

The relations between egoism and 
participation in voluntary organiza- 
tions in some way parallel those be- 
tween participation in a family unit 
and egoism. Simply being a member 
of a voluntary organization makes 
little difference, the frequency of con- 
tact with the other members seems to 
be the factor of importance, although 
the lack of difference between officers 
and members is puzzling. 

Visiting frequencies tend in the 
right direction in their association with 
egoism. It might be expected that in- 
formal visiting would not be as strong- 
ly related to egoism as religious par- 
ticipation, or having a large family 
because visiting is a much more dif- 
fuse and loosely integrated form of 
social activity. 

In general then, the data indicate 
that there is some use in looking at a 
schedule of rotating shift work as a 
part of, or kind of division of labor. 


The consequences of this division of 
labor seem to run parallel to the con- 
sequences of the societal level division 
of labor that Durkheim wrote about, 
and the measure of egoism seems to 
be related in a similar fashion to some- 
what similar measures of social con- 
tact or participation. 


THE SOLUTION To A SOCIAL 
PROBLEM—A FURTHER POINT OF 
ANALOGY 


Granted an analogy between the 
temporal problems of shift work and 
the problems created by the rise of the 
division of labor, it is interesting to 
look at the solution that Durkheim 
proposed for the lack of societal inte- 
gration and the one that is often pro- 
posed for the temporal problems of 
shift workers. Durkheim! argued that 
the only way that the integration of 
society could be restored and the sui- 
cide rate reduced, was for the non- 
economic aspects of society to be or- 





11 [bid., pp. 378-384. 
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ganized along lines similar to the eco- 
nomic division of iabor. One of the 
commonly offered solutions to the 
problems of the shift workers ( partic- 
ularly night workers) is that leisure 
activities be organized temporally to 
fit in with the shift schedules, that is, 
that activities be available when the 
shift workers have the free time.!* 
In closing, a word of caution should 
be said about an analogy which seems 
to fit on so many points. On the one 
hand, the fact that rotating shift work- 
ers have a tendency to make two or 
three more neutral responses to a 22- 
item paper and pencil scale could be 
interpreted as being extremely serious 
because of the analogy with the divi- 
sion of labor, suicide, and the rest of 
the Durkheimian apparatus. On the 
other hand, the triviality of the two or 
three neutral responses compared to 





12Mann, op. cit., p. 140, and Pigors, 
op. cit. 


the scope and majesty of the Durk- 
heimian model might lead to rejection 
of the analogy altogether. Both of 
these reactions would be mistaken, I 
think. The usefulness of the analogy 
lies in two directions. First, it may be 
an aid in investigating other situa- 
tions where the effects of shift work 
are more severe (fixed night shifts, 
or perhaps places where there is a 
change from day work to shift). Sec- 
ondly, and more generally, it may be 
useful in investigating situations of 
others who may have temporal prob- 
lems of leisure. Commuters certainly 
are a product of a complex division of 
labor. The temporal problems of stu- 
dents, professors, and many of those in 
large scale organizations are almost by 
definition tied to the division of labor. 
Of course whether or not the conse- 
quences are as Clearly Durkheimian 
(or the Durkheimian consequences are 
important) is a matter for specific 
investigation. 


AN ECONOMIC APPROACH TO LEISURE ANALYSIS 


DAVID N. MILSTEIN 
University of Michigan 


There is a “large body of literature 
which either suggests how leisure time 
should be spent or criticizes how in 
fact it is spent.”' Knowledge of the be- 
havior being criticized has been de- 
rived in large part either by casual ob- 
servation and appeals to common sense, 
or by experience within deeply com- 





Revision of a paper presented at the 
annual meeting of the Society for the Study 
of Social Problems, August 27-28, 1960. 
The author is grateful to Resources for 
the Future, Inc., for support of a larger 
research project in progress from which 
this paper has been developed. 


1 Publisher’s blurb for Max Kaplan, Lei- 
sure in America: A Social Inquiry, New 
York: Wiley, 1960. 


mitted partisan groups.” The develop- 
ment of an affluent society and mass 
leisure has heightened the reformist 
tenor of such writings. 

Rigorous analysis by social scientists 
of the causes and consequences of lei- 
sure behavior is, in contrast, a relative- 
ly recent and rare phenomenon. Of 
the research on leisure which has been 
done, sociologists have provided a ma- 





2Cf. Charles K. Brightbill, Man and 
Leisure: A Philosophy of Recreation, Engle- 
wood Cliffs, N. J.: Prentice-Hall, 1961, and 
works cited by Marion Clawson in “Statis- 
tical Data Available for Economic Research 
on Certain Types of Recreation,” Journal 
of the American Statistical Association, 54 
(March, 1959), p. 281. 
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jor share; economists rather little. 
Without pausing here to consider pre- 
cisely why this has happened, we shall 
explore the contributions to leisure 
analysis which may be made by an eco- 
nomic approach. Interdisciplinary ex- 
cursions indeed often may be what 
one colleague has termed “the blind 
leading the blind.” The present aim, 
however, is not a direct comparison of 
sociological and economic approaches. 
It is, instead, an exposition of the 
latter which may shed light on their 
possible interrelations. 


THE ECONOMICS OF LEISURE 


Resistance to a new look at the new 
leisure has been particularly strong 
whenever the look has involved an eco- 
nomic point of view. “It is impossible 
to place a price tag on a symphony, 
a much loved poem, or even a work 
of art,” states a prominent nature writ- 
er. “These values are in the realm of 
the intangibles and are beyond price.”* 
“What monetary value, for instance,” 
asks a writer on recreational lands, 
“could be placed upon a spectacular 
sunset, a magnificent mountain... ?”* 
Leading economists, in answer to a 
1947 inquiry on the feasibility and use- 
fulness of an economic study of the na- 
tional parks, fairly well agreed: “Is it 
not more important . . . to justify 
them on their aesthetic and recreation- 
al value than on their economic val- 
ue?”5 

Just what is meant by economic 





3 Sigurd F. Olson, “Some Thoughts on 
Wilderness Values,’ Quetico Newsletter, 
Toronto: Quetico Foundation, December 
31, 1959, p. 2. Conservationist literature 
abounds with such declarations. 

4C. Frank Brockman, Recreational Use 
of Wild Lands, New York: McGraw-Hill, 
1959, p. 185. 

5 Letter from Survey Research Center, 
University of Michigan, reproduced in the 
Prewitt report, U. S. Department of the 
Interior, National Park Service, The Eco- 
nomics of Public Recreation, Washington, 
1949. 
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value? Is it a mere denizen of the 
market place, inappropriate when we 
deal with issues of ethics and esthetics? 
Can the dismal science, its conven- 
tional wisdom focused on the gospel 
of work and productivity, tell us any- 
thing helpful about off-the-job be- 
havior?® 

A partial and pragmatic answer is 
provided by instances in which leisure 
sociologists have used economic con- 
cepts explicitly. Meyersohn and Katz, 
for example, applying a role analysis 
to cycles of taste in popular music, 
feature such concepts as the industry, 
innovators, producers, distributors, con- 
sumers, and the dynamics of market 
information feedback.’ Nelson Foote, 
Sebastian de Grazia, Edwin Blakelock, 
and others have elaborated most fruit- 
fully on conceptions of time as some- 
thing to be allocated or budgeted. 





6 See John Kenneth Galbraith, The Af- 
fluent Society, Boston: Houghton Mifflin, 
1958, Chapters I-V. 

7 Rolf Meyersohn and Elihu Katz, “Notes 
on a Natural History of Fads,” American 
Journal of Sociology, 62 (May, 1957), pp. 
594-601, reprinted in Eric Larrabee and 
Rolf Meyersohn, eds., Mass Leisure, Glen- 
coe, Ill.: Free Press, 1958, pp. 305-315. 

8 Nelson N. Foote, “Methods for Study 
of Meaning in Use of Time,” and Sebas- 
tian de Grazia, “The Uses of Time,” in 
Robert W. Kleemeier, ed., Aging and 
Leisure: A Research Perspective Into the 
Meaningful Use of Time, New York: Ox- 
ford University Press, 1961, pp. 155-176 
and 113-154. Edwin W. Blakelock, “A New 
Look at the New Leisure,” Administrative 
Science Quarterly, 1V (March, 1960), pp. 
446-467. See also Richard L. Meier, “Hu- 
man Time Allocation: A Basis for Social 
Accounts,” Journal of the American In- 
stitute of Planners, XXV (February, 1959), 
pp. 27-33, and Nelson N. Foote and Rolf 
Meyersohn, “Allocations of Time Among 
Family Activities,” Paper for the Fourth 
World Congress of Sociology, Stresa, Italy, 
September, 1959 (unpublished). The 
classic earlier works are Pitrim A. Sorokin 
and Clarence Q. Berger, Time-Budgets of 
Human Behavior, Cambridge: Harvard 
University Press, 1939, and George A. 
Lundberg, Mirra Komarovsky, and Marty 
Alice MclInerny, Leisure: A Suburban 
Study, New York: Columbia University 
Press, 1934. 
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Writers on leisure also typically make 
at least passing reference to statistics 
of consumer experditures on recrea- 
tion.® 


The employment of a few economic 
notions in other contexts, though il- 
luminating, is obviously not the same 
as the construction of an analytic 
framework, integrated with the body 
of accumulated economic theory and 
data. To study leisure behavior in this 
latter way requires above all accept- 
ance, whether on faith or intellectual 
grounds, of a particular view of peo- 
ple’s experiences. Whatever persons do 
while supplying or demanding leisure 
activities must be seen, for this pur- 
pose, as an objectively identifiable 
stream of services yielded by specified 
resources. Thus the economist profes- 
sionally pondering a sunset at Yo- 
semite, a Playhouse 90 production, or 
a backyard barbecue asks at first, not 
the subjective reactions or behavioral 
motives of the spectators or partici- 
pants, but rather the implications of 
these events in terms of land, labor 
and capital use. All resources—no mat- 
ter how intangible, spiritual, or non- 
marketed—are assumed to be subject 
to some regularities of population be- 
havior in their use, and to have scarcity 
values expressible in terms of their 
alternative uses. 


Older conceptions of economics, 
nurtured in the Western market soci- 
ety, deem it the study of “the causes 
of material welfare,” or of “those 
things that can be brought into rela- 
tion with the measuring rod of money.” 
The modern notion is, instead, that of 
a general logic of choice; a rationale 
for decision-making in our world of 
scarce means, be they tangible goods 
or intangible services, relative to a 


_®Cf. Kaplan, op. cit., pp. 5-8, and Bright- 
bill, op. cit., Chapter 4 


multiplicity of ends.’ 

We know that these ends, or human 
goals, and the human and non-human 
resources which are means toward their 
fulfillment, are organized in terms of 
institutions and roles influenced bv 
their cultural settings. To study the 
cultural influences and the psychic pat- 
ternings of human goals and human be- 
ings is, of course, the province of the 
behavioral sciences. It is precisely the 
concentration on non-human resources 
that places economics outside the pure- 
ly behavioral fields, and the inclusion 
of man acting within his resource en- 
vironment that is forcing economics, 
at the frontiers of the discipline, to 
link with the behavioral sciences." 

Economic analysis, then, can be ap- 
plied legitimately to amy behavior, 
rather than merely market-oriented be- 
havior, so long as there is a reasonable 
degree of some type of rationality in 
the relating of means and ends; that 
is to say, some sort of economizing 
process. Economizing Man, we must 
emphasize, is by no means the straw 
monster called Economic Man. The 
behavior of the religious ascetic or 
mystic who may have no private world- 
ly goods; the actions of the tribally 
constrained primitive; the time and 





10 See Lionel Robbins, An Essay on the 
Nature and Significance of Economic Sci- 
ence, 2nd revised edition, London: Mac- 
millan, 1935; Charles J. Hitch, “Economics 
and Military Operations Research,” Review 
of Economics and Statistics, XL (August, 
1958), pp. 199-209; and Erich W. Zim- 
mermann, World Resources and Industries, 
revised edition, New York: Harper & 
Bros., 1951, Chapters I-III. 


11Cf. Kenneth E. Boulding, The Skills 
of the Economist, Cleveland: Howard Al- 
len, 1958; Herbert A. Simon, Models of 
Man: Social and Rational, New York: 
Wiley, 1957; Talcott Parsons and Neil 
J. Smelser, Economy and Society: A Study 
in the Integration of Economic and Social 
Theory, London: Routledge & Kegan Paul, 
1956; and various essays in Mirra Komarov- 
sky, ed., Common Frontiers of the Social 
Sciences, Glencoe, Ill.: Free Press, 1957. 
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money expenditures of the vacationist 
seeking spiritual rejuvenation in a 
scenic outdoor area; or even the activi- 
ties of a growing child with little 
knowledge of money—all may be ana- 
lyzed within an economizing construct 
if, under given conditions, they exhibit 
a statistically reliable ordering of their 
means and their life-goals.’* 

In all such cases, a primarily eco- 
nomic analysis would focus on resource 
users and uses. It would, at the level of 
theory as a guide to empirical inquiry, 
utilize the structure of deductive 
thought about suppliers and demand- 
ers of resources. The models that have 
developed since the early speculations 
of Smith, Ricardo, and Malthus are 
still highly abstracted from reality. 
They are in fact purposely so. There 
have been, admittedly, many flights 
into unproductive fancies which lost 
sight of the original goal of fruitful 
simplification. But the harvest of 
charges about the unreality of econom- 
ic theory has included more than its 
share of misunderstandings as to the 
nature and aims of the method.’* 

Under an economic approach as 
sketched here, leisure is viewed in 
terms of the particular sets of goods 
and services appropriate to or inherent 
in the carrying on of specified activi- 
ties. Facing given prices or costs for 
the alternatives it may be considering, 
the decision-making unit is assumed 
to maximize one or more goals, sub- 
ject to its pattern of values and one or 
more budgetary constraints. The re- 
vealed behavior of households with 


12 For discussions of “satisficing” as an 
alternative but related construct, see Simon, 
op. cit., and the comments on his work 
in Richard L. Meier, “Explorations in the 
Realm of Organization Theory: I. Models 
for Man,” Behavioral Science, 3 (January, 
1958), pp. 68-78. 


13 See, for example, the critique of eco- 
nomics in Stuart Chase, The Proper Study 
of Mankind, revised edition, New York: 
Harper & Bros., 1956. 
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regard to saving and spending, for ex- 
ample, is interpreted as a maximiza- 
tion of satisfactions for given prices, 
incomes, and tastes. Even the narrow- 
est economic models of this sort, how- 
ever, must take so-called non-economic 
variables into account, to enhance the 
analysis of cross-section data in par- 
ticular.** 

In this economic process, individuals 
and households play a dual role, as 
both means and ends. As suppliers of 
human resources—i.e., members of the 
labor force—they are sources of pro- 
ductive inputs. As demanders of final 
products, they are consumers of out- 
puts. Economists thus have found it 
analytically convenient to divide into 
two classes the decision-making proc- 
ess by which marginal choices are 
made among leisure and other alterna- 
tives. In one stage we look at the work 
versus leisure decisions which deter- 
mine the individual or household 
money income and leisure time budget. 
At a second stage, given these time 
and money budget constraints, we may 
look at the resulting leisure-use deci- 
sions. The distinction, of course, is 
best regarded only as a temporary de- 
vice, since in reality the two types of 
decisions feed back on each other. 


WorRK-LEISURE DECISIONS 


Work-leisure decisions, in economic 
theory, are short-run marginal choices 
within the longer-run setting of oc- 
cupational choice. Socio-psychological 
complications, such as one man’s work 
being another man’s play or some lei- 
sure being more meaningful, are set 
aside by the conventional device of 
demarcating work and leisure via the 


14 Quite different papers which neverthe- 
less both make this point are those by H. 
§. Houthakker, “An Economist's Approach 
to the Study of Spending,” and James N. 
Morgan, “Household Decision-Making,” in 
Nelson N. Foote, ed., Household Decision- 
Making, New York:: New York University 
Press, 1961, pp. 125-139 and 81-102. 
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market measure of gainful employ- 
ment.'® Equilibrium situations in the 
factor markets for labor are defined 
as consistency between the decisions 
of labor demanders and suppliers. The 
demand side includes consideration of 
the degree to which employers offer 
jobs or self-employment opportunities 
are available, and the time-schedule 
terms of the work offers. The supply 
side of the process may be formulated 
as the approach to a tangency solu- 
tion on indifference-curve diagrams 
featuring work-leisure on one axis and 
income on the other.'® 

Two avenues for elaborating this 
simple formulation are of interest here. 
First, we may note that the specific 
forms of the opportunities and desires 
to make marginal transformations be- 
tween work and leisure vary consider- 
ably according to the family life cycle 
and the household member being con- 
sidered. Thus, individual analyses may 





15 A contrasting sociological approach is 
illustrated by Robert S. Weiss and Robert 
L. Kahn, “Definitions of Work and Occu- 
pation,” "Social Problems, 8 (Fall, 1960), 
pp. 142-151. Other sociologists, however, 
use work in its gainful employment sense; 

g., Eugene A. Friedmann and Robert J. 
Havighurst, The Meaning of Work and 
Retirement, Chicago: University of Chicago 
Press, 1954, and Kaplan, op. cit., Chapter 
3. That work and non-work time cannot 
be divided so neatly in pre-industrial so- 
cieties has been recognized in such writings 
as Stanley H. Udy, Jr., Orgcnization of 
Work, New Haven: Human Relations Area 
Files Press, 1959, and Lewis Mumford, 
Technics and Civilization, New York: Har- 
court Brace, 1934. Nor, for other purposes, 
need it be in our own society. 


_16 Tibor Scitovsky,Welfare and Competi- 
tion, Chicago: Richard D. Irwin, 1951, 
Chapter V. For a somewhat more applied 
treatment, see H. Gregg Lewis, * ‘Hours of 
Work and Hours of Leisure,” Proceedings 
of the Industrial Relations Research As- 
sociation, 1956. The statistical results of 
such decisions are analyzed by Joseph S. 
Zeisel, “The Work-week in American In- 
dustry, 1950- 1956,” and by Seymour L. 

Wolfbein, “The Changing Length of Work- 
ing Life,” in Larrabee and Meyersohn, op. 
cit, pp. 145-153 and 154-160. 


be needed for, say, the husband’s and 
the wife’s work-leisure decisions. Some 
members of the household, however, 
such as the young and the retired, may 
have no work alternatives in the mar- 
ket sense, and yet still do not have all 
of their time uncommitted. They, 
along with the persons who are in the 
labor force, have chunks of their gross 
leisure time obligated for sleeping, eat- 
ing, household tasks, etc. The relevant 
final concept, for the household or 
persons, is therefore the discretionary 
(or disposable personal) time as well 
as money income. 

Secondly, to handle the interactions 
between work-leisure decisions and de- 
cisisms concerning the use of net lei- 
sure, a literal third dimension is need- 
ed in the indifference-curve diagram- 
matic formulation. If we add a third 
axis on which to represent a specified 
leisure activity in terms of its time 
and money costs, interesting new in- 
sights emerge. The woman's house- 
work alternative, for example, can thus 
be treated explicitly.'7 More generally, 
since so many of our leisure institu- 
tions are of a scale requiring persons 
to travel significant distances to and 
from their sites, we can express these 
distance costs in terms of time as well 
as the more traditional money. It seems 
plausible to regard time, rather than 
geographic distance, as the dimension 
of travel which really matters to peo- 
ple and constrains the types and dura- 
tions of their leisure activities. One 
can explore various types of leisure 
time budgets, viewed as alternative in- 
stitutionally determined constraints on 
leisure behavior: some people working 
standard forty-hour daytime weeks, for 
instance, others free to vary when or 
how much they work. The costs of 
getting somewhere in space—to a 


17Cf. Thomas A. Mahoney, “Influence 
on Labor-Force Participation of Married 
Women,” and discussion by Alice M. Riv- 
lin, in Nelson N. Foote, ed., op. cit., pp. 
11-24 and 39-44. 
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shopping center, bathing beach, or mu- 
seum—are considered part of the time 
prices for the services which consumers 
obtain at the site. Site services them- 
selves have inherent time costs (e.g., 
an afternoon of picnicking), and in 
the cases of at-home leisure (e.g., an 
hour’s reading or television viewing ) 
these are indeed the only time costs. 

One conclusion of theoretical inter- 
est and operational significance that 
results from this extension of eco- 
nomic theory may be cited here. Apply- 
ing a theorem about maximization of 
a non-linear function subject to two 
linear constraints to the indifference 
system, it can be shown that rarely— 
and then only for certain types of oc- 
cupations—will both time and money 
restrain a person from a desired and 
otherwise feasible leisure activity. It 
seems quite likely that we can improve 
significantly our low statistical success 
in explaining cross-sections of demand 
for leisure activities by including lei- 
sure time, rather than just money in- 
come, as an effective limiting or en- 
abling variable.'* Related models have 
begun to appear ir the literature on 
urban passenger movements.'® 


18 Cf. John B. Lansing and Dwight M. 
Blood, “A Cross-Section Analysis of Non- 
Business Air Travel,” Journal of the Amer- 
ican Statistical Association, 53 (December, 
1958), pp. 928-947, and the travel studies 
cited therein, plus Harold W. Guthrie, 
“Demand for Tourists’ Goods and Services 
in a World Market,’ Cowles Foundation 
Discussion Paper No. 93. New Haven, 
1960. Vacation time availability is treated 
explicitly in John B. Lansing, The Travel 
Market: 1958, Ann Arbor: Survey Research 
Center, 1958, pp. 34-36. 

19Cf. Lowdon Wingo, Jr., Transporta- 
tion and Urban Land, Washington: Re- 
sources for the Future, Inc., 1961; Duane 
F. Marble, “Transport Inputs at Urban 
Residential Sites,” unpublished dissertation, 
Department of Geography, University of 
Washington, 1959; and Highway Research 
Board, Economic Analysis in Highway Pro- 
gramming, Location and Design, Special 
Report No. 56, Washington: National 
Academy of Sciences-National Research 
Council, 1960, which contains an extensive 
bibliography on the role of time in travel. 





LEISURE-USE DECISIONS 


Most studies of leisure behavior have 
investigated what is spent out of given 
time or money budgets.*° The preva- 
lent special-purpose surveys in particu- 
lar have rarely involved the formula- 
tion or testing of hypotheses beyond 
immediate descriptive statements. An 
analytic framework based on the con- 
cept of an industry should reveal often 
ignored relationships and systematize 
efforts toward a deeper understanding 
of the behavior involved. 

For specific illustrations of the gen- 
eral model applicable to all types of 
leisure, we shall draw most often on 
the leisure activity with which the 
author has become most familiar pro- 
fessionally: outdoor recreation. The 
historic transition from elite to mass 
practice of golf, boating, national park 
visits, and so on thoroughly parallels 
the developments noted among many 
other forms of leisure. Questions of 
public policy arise which are strikingly 
similar to those discussed with regard, 
say, to the mass media. The vanguard 
of reformers and publicists traditional- 
ly concerned with recreation via nature 
conservation has begun, as in other 
fields, to give way to social research- 
ers.”! 

For leisure, as for any industry, 
three main aspects are involved in a 
systematic analysis: inputs, outputs, 
and the relations between them. The 
analytic research to date has concen- 





20 This is true of all the studies cited in 
footnote 8 above, and of most of those 
cited in the exhaustive bibliography given 
in Larrabee and Meyersohn, op. cit., pp. 
389-419. 

21 See the closely related analysis of the 
public recreation movement in Herbert J. 
Gans, “Recreation Planning for Leisure 
Behavior: A Goal-Oriented Approach,” un- 
published dissertation, Department of City 
Planning, University of Pennsylvania, 1957. 
A brief but perceptive statement of the 
changed emphasis emerging in conservation 
is provided by Henry J. Romney, “A New 
and Human Science, Part I,” Sports Il- 
lustrated (March 28, 1960), pp. 75-7?. 
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trated, perhaps disproportionately, on 
the outputs or demand aspects, to the 
disadvantage of the input or supply 
aspects and considerations of tech- 
nology. 


Supply. The supply side of the anal- 
ysis, to which we can only refer in 
passing here, concerns the decision 
making processes by which enterprises, 
governments, and households organize 
resource inputs to produce desired 
forms of leisure outputs. Ideas from 
enterprise, industry, and inter-industry 
economics could shed great light on 
some reasons for the outputs now pro- 
duced by our television, movie, pub- 
lishing, nightclub, and other leisure 
industries, or on the effects of possible 
changes in the structure of these in- 
dustries. 

Having barely begun to apply such 
a framework in the leisure field, we 
have often been spending lots of scarce 
social science money for the wrong 
kinds of data. Only recently, for ex- 
ample, have we begun to act on the 
realization that recreational leisure is 
alone a mammoth industry. The in- 
dustry accounts currently for some- 
where between eighteen and forty bil- 
lion dollars of U. S. output per year, 
depending on the definition used, and 
it is suggestive of the state of the field 
that the definitions are still so loose.?* 
The outdoor portion of the recreation 
industry is among our fastest growing, 
on the order of ten per cent a year for 
visits to public facilities. Yet we are 
only now getting around to such basic 
Statistics as an inventory of public and 





*2Charles E. Silberman, “The Money 
Left Over for the Good Life,” Fortune 
(November, 1959), pp. 134 ff., reprinted 
in Editors of Fortune, Markets of the Six- 
ties, New York: Harper & Bros., 1960. 
Marion Clawson, op. cit., points out that 
even on the narrower Department of Com- 
merce definition the revenues of this in- 
dustry outrank such far better studied in- 
dustries as minerals production, steam rail- 
ways, and electric utilities. 


private outdoor recreation facilities.** 
Technology. For the leisure indus- 
tries, the technological relationship 
vetween inputs and outputs is an area 
of special complexity and extreme ig- 
norance, heightened by the fact that 
we have not often viewed the issues 
in this manner. When so much paper, 
ink, and manpower is applied to the 
printing press, for instance, we have 
reasonably reliable ideas as to the 
physical output of books expected to 
emerge. The most meaningful con- 
cepts of leisure output, however, in- 
volve not the physical product but the 
stream of services that flow from it. 
What we do not know much about is 
the ultimate set of thinking and emo- 
tive experiences induced in the con- 
sumer—i.e., the reader of the book. 
Assumptions as to input-output re- 
lationships can make a huge difference 
in planning {or leisure. To take an ex- 
ample from outdoor recreation, what 
are the consequences for the quality of 
the leisure experience of placing twice 
as many, or say half as many, camp- 
sites as Customary on the same acreage 
of park land? The service of the econ- 
omist is, of course, not in knowing 
the answer. It lies, rather, in address- 
ing questions about benefits and costs 
of alternative project designs to the 
practitioners, who usually provide just 
one rule-of-thumb capacity standard.** 


Demand. In the present state of 
knowledge, demand considerations are 
probably the most interesting and chal- 
lenging aspect of an economic ap- 
proach to leisure analysis. Here we 
shall demonstrate in some detail, 
through an illustrative model, a num- 


23 Trends in park, forest, reservoir, etc. 
visits are documented in Marion Clawson, 
Statistics on Outdoor Recreation, Washing- 
ton: Resources for the Future, Inc., 1958. 
The inventory activity is described in Out- 
door Recreation Resources Review Com- 
mission, What It Is and Does, Washing- 
ton, March 15, 1960, and subsequent Com- 
Mission progress reports. 
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ber of insights and clarifications of 
discussion achievable through the use 
of economic theory. 

There are actually two basic mar- 
kets, or differently motivated groups 
of consumers, for leisure facilities. One 
may be called, for want of a better 
term, the non-leisure sector. There is 
much informal and some formal evi- 
dence, for instance, that a dominant 
portion of the demand for fancier New 
York restaurants and Broadway hits, 
the use of private airplanes, and play 
at certain country clubs is generated 
by corporate expense accounts. The 
facilities or activities fall within the 
usual leisure classification, but it ap- 
pears that much of the decision-makers’ 
motivation for this on-the-job leisure 
activity is subsumed under the objec- 
tives of their crganizations. 

Our model will ignore this com- 
ponent of the demand for leisure and 
concentrate entirely on what is tech- 
nically regarded as consumer demand. 
Following traditional demand theory, 
we make the following simplifying 
assumptions, all of which will be re- 
laxed in stages as the argument pro- 
ceeds: 

(a) a universe of individuals, free- 
ly and simply econcmizing, in the 
sense explained earlier; 

(b) perfect information as to their 
preferences, in the form of a multi- 
dimensional indifference map relating 


24 See various publications of the Na- 
tional Recreation Association, or any of the 
large number of urban and regional plan- 
ning reports on the subject, such as Balti- 
more Regional Planning Council, Stand- 
ards for Parks, Recreation Areas, and Open 
Spaces, Technical Bulletin No. 2, Baltimore: 
Maryland State Planning Commission, No- 
vember, 1958. The campsite example is 
based on “The National-Forest Outdoor 
Recreation Resources Review, Work Plan,” 
Washington: Forest Service, 1959. A not- 
able departure toward relating acreage 
standards to land costs is represented by 
The Race for Open Space, Final Report of 
the Park, Recreation and Open Space Proj- 
os New York: Regional Plan Assdciation, 
1960. 
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marginal-satisfaction substitutability; 

(c) given resources and technology; 

(d) a given structure of industrial 
enterprises, comprising the market- 
price sector of the economy, with no 
governmentally supplied goods or 
services; and 

(e) no space or time costs in con- 
suming goods or services. 

Let us assign a single row, in a 
matrix of observable behavior, to each 
individual in the universe. Regarding 
everything the individual may do in 
terms of the stream of goods and serv- 
ices involved, we may set up a column 
in the matrix for each possible prod- 
uct which may be demanded. The re- 
sult, which can be framed as the con- 
sumer demand equations in a Wal- 
rasian general equilibrium system, is 
formally correct, elegantly complete— 
and operationally useless! For the U. S. 
economy alone, we would of course 
have one hundred eighty million rows 
and many millions of columns. It is 
helpful, nevertheless, to have played 
this game, so as to have a systematic 
idea of the various methods of simpli- 
fying the unmanageablly large matrix. 

Methodological writings and actual 
practice in social research both suggest 
useful types of simplification for vari- 
ous purposes. Boulding has neatly sum- 
marized the two basic methods found 
fruitful in simplifying general equili- 
brium models: aggregation, and partial 
equilibrium.” 

1. Aggregation. Survey researchers 
and students of organization, among 
others, have given us helpful leads on 
how best to combine the matrix rows 
—i.e., universes of individuals—into 
relatively homogeneous, behaviorally 
meaningful decision-making groups. In 
the design of empirical studies avd the 
analysis of their results, we group peo- 
ple—or the IBM cards representing 
them—by family composition, income, 
occupation, and other independent 


25 Op. cit., Chapters I and II. 
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variables deemed suitable. A major 
number of the surveys covering out- 
door recreation behavior are unreliable 
precisely because they did not have 
this simple principle in mind: they 
either did not ask questions allowing 
useful aggregation, or in other cases 
ended up with puzzling aggregate sta- 
tistics offering no clues to the com- 
ponent behavioral groups underlying 
the undifferentiated totals.”® 

So much for the matrix rows. How 
might we best aggregate, or better 
sub-aggregate, the columns? Again, the 
methods or categories chosen depend 
on the study purposes. For a general 
approach to leisure, we want obviously 
to lump all non-leisure goods and serv- 
ices into an “other” category. Within 
the remaining set of leisure commodi- 
ties, two broad groupings often useful 
are in terms either of activities—i.e., 
all the things needed, say, to lie around 
on a patio, or to go fishing—or in 
terms of facilities—e.g., all the things 
typically found at a church or at a state 
park. 

There is one other broad system of 
classifying leisure which, though it 
does not match empirically obtainable 
statistics, considerably clarifies the is- 
sues involved in controversies about 
leisure and recreation in our affluent 
society. We are all familiar with the 
continuing debates in which some say 
that now, more than ever, our tense 
urban civilization requires revivifying 
leisure, while others claim that to beat 
the Russians we must work harder than 
ever and funnel scarce resources into 
factories, or perhaps schools, rather 
than Disneylands and city parks. A 
corollary argument has it that some 
forms of leisure are more meaningful, 
or wholesome, than others (though the 
Masses seem perversely to prefer Gun- 





26 An excellent bibliography of these is 
given in Minnesota Arrowhead Associa- 
tion, Vacation Travel Survey: 1958-1959, 
St. Paul: Minnesota Iron Range Resources 
and Rehabilitation Department, n. d. 


smoke to forgeign films, Coney Island 
to Great Books courses). 

A clarifying principle suggested by 
economic concepts is that of various 
forms of investment in human and 
non-human resources that follow from 
some ways of using leisure, as against 
the pure act of consumption that pre- 
dominates in other forms of leisure ex- 
perience. Broadly, we may distinguish 
three types of economic effects, of 
which all, none, or varying combina- 
tions and degrees may reside in any 
actual leisure alternative. First, the 
leisure activity may be thought to 
produce, or actually produce, an in- 
vestment in human capital.** This en- 
hancement of the human resource in- 
cludes effects on all people, whether 
or not they are registered by the mar- 
ket mechanism as increased job effi- 
ciency. It may take the form of health 
effects, which physically or mentally 
increase the operating efficiency of the 
person or at least restore run-down 
human capital. Or it may operate in 
the form of education effects, be they 
vocational or liberal. 

A second type of investment effect 
inherent in some leisure activities in- 
volves additions to the stock of physi- 
cal or institutional capital. Successful 
do-it-yourself projects are an example 
of household capital formation in lei- 
sure time, Civic activities sometimes 
are examples of community capital en- 
hancement. Juvenile delinquency, or 
other forms of leisure activity custom- 
arily termed unwholesome, is in this 
framework an activity containing large 
elements of negative human and non- 
human capital formation. 

Lastly, what people do with their 
leisure has varying components of a 
residual effect, a pure element of per- 

27 The resurgence of economists’ interest 
in this concept is shown in papers by 
Theodore W. Schultz, “Investment in Hu- 
man Capital,” American Economic Review, 
LI (March, 1961), pp. 1-17, and “Capital 
Formation by Education,” Journal of Po- 
litical Economy, LXVIII (December, 
1960), pp. 571-583. 
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sonal consumption with no investment 
side-effects, which may be termed the 
purely recreational use of leisure. 

The many controversies about 
whether and what sorts of leisure we 
need more or less of, boil down to dif- 
fering assumptions, which could then 
be stated explicitly, as to the invest- 
ment and consumption components of 
various leisure activities. Similar results 
follow for the controversies as to the 
degree to which the community does 
or does not benefit from, or should or 
should not subsidize, different ways in 
which people enjoy their spare time. 
The answers depend on the assump- 
tions being made as to the benefits and 
beneficiaries of particular leisure ac- 
tivities. If there are investment or con- 
sumption effects beyond the individual 
household; if we assign a public value, 
beyond the individual household, to an 
improved citizenry; if some desirable 
leisure alternatives are not being of- 
fered by existing institutions; if we 
disapprove of the existing income dis- 
tribution or of people’s taste in the free 
disposition of that income; or, related- 
ly, if we wish to specify a welfare mini- 
mum of certain kinds of leisure for 
persons—then, and only then, is there 
a valid argument for public action to 
alter the allocation of leisure resources 
determined by individual choices in 
the marketplace. 

The foregoing list of “ifs,” ic will 
be noted, is comprehensive enough to 
allow plenty of scope for public poli- 
cies on leisure. It is also “iffy” enough 
to preclude, at least in the present stage 
of our knowledge, a purely computa- 
tional determination of policy ques- 
tions in the form of economic benefit- 
cost ratios. The set of arguments, in- 
cidentally, derives from concepts fa- 
miliar in welfare economics: external 
economies, collective goods, and con- 
sumer sovereignty. 


2. Partial equilibrium. The other 
means for making a general equili- 
brium matrix more useful, it may be 
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recalled, is the method of partial equi- 
librium. For an idea of the power of 
this method it is still profitable to con- 
sult the works of the great neo-classical 
economist, Alfred Marshall. Partial 
analysis, otherwise termed micro- or 
marginal economics, is based on the 
technique of ceteris paribus assump- 
tions; of elaborating consequences that 
would follow from reasonably small 
changes in a simplified system where 
specific other things are held equal. 
If we are extraordinarily lucky or per- 
ceptive, the right things will be ap- 
proximately enough constant in the 
real world to make this approach use- 
ful. 

The analytic model of this type now 
traditional in demand theory”® assumes 
as given the situation we itemized for 
our general model, and then holds con- 
stant the demands and supplies of all 
alternatives except the class or classes 
being examined. Let us say that we 
wish to explore the demand of a 
specified group, such as Detroit resi- 
dents, for an outdoor recreational ex- 
perience in a nearby regional park. 
Momentarily ignoring all the other 
things that would actually be changing 
in the real world economy, the usual 
partial demand function tells us that 
some strategically important variables 
in the choice process for any sub-group 





28 Representative textbook formulations 
are in Paul A. Samuelson, Economics .. ., 
5th edition, New York: McGraw-Hill, 
1961, and George L. Bach, Economics . . ., 
3rd edition, Englewood Cliffs, N. J.: Pren- 
tice-Hall, 1960. For more rigorous treat- 
ments, see James M. Henderson and Rich- 
ard E. Quandt, Microeconomic Theory, 
New York: McGraw-Hill, 1958, and R. 
G. D. Allen, Mathematical Economics, 2nd 
edition, London: Macmillan, 1959. S. J. 
Prais and H. S. Houthakker, Analysis of 
Family Budgets, Cambridge: Cambridge 
University Press, 1955, is an excellent ex- 
ample of empirical inquiry guided by de- 
mand theory. : 

29The study which investigates this 
problem is by James F. Miller, Park Users 
Survey, Part II of Recreation in the Detroit 
Region, Detroit Metropolitan Area Re- 
gional Planning Commission, April, 1959. 
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would be their money incomes and 
the money cost, or pzice, of obtaining 
this experience, plus the availability of 
closely competitive or complementary 
leisure goods and services. 

This is the heart of the usual em- 
pirical work done by economists and 
market researchers. Empirical research 
to which the theory particularly directs 
our attention is the derivation of in- 
come and price elasticities of demand, 
for the product and closely related 
ones. That is, we seek to discover rela- 
tively how much more or less park 
visitation occurs from the consumer 
group as events or policies might cause 
the incomes or prices to vary. As we 
go on to relax, one by one, the five 
basic assumptions with which we be- 
gan our model, the usefulness for 
research and policy of the marginal 
method, and of demand elasticities in 
particular, will become more apparent. 
Meanwhile, it should be noted that 
what started our as an untestable for- 
mal system has been reduced to rela- 
tively simple behavioral equations 
whose coefficients can be estimated. 

Recall, then, that our general model 
made the simplest possible assump- 
tions as to individuals; assumed as 
given their preferences, the resources, 
and the technology; and specified no 
government role in the production of 
leisure commodities, as well as no 
spatial or temporal costs of consump- 
tion. Now, what are the major sorts 
of complications typically introduced 
in economic models?*® 





30 See Tjalling C. Koopmans, “The Con- 
struction of Economic Knowledge,” in his 
Three Essays on the State of Economic Sci- 
ence, New York: McGraw-Hill, 1957, pp. 
127-166, and on demand models in _par- 
ticular, Ruth P. Mack, “Economics of Con- 
sumption,” in Bernard F. Haley, editor, A 
Survey of Contemporary Economics, Vol. 
II, Homewood, Ill.: Richard D. Irwin, 
1952, pp. 39-82. A significant new approach 
to the entire area of economic decision 
models is presented in Guy H. Orcutt et al., 
Microanalysis of Socioeconomic Systems: A 
Simulation Study, New York: Harper & 
Bros., 1961. 


(a) One set of refinements has to 
do with relaxing the first assumption, 
in various ways, such as we already 
did implicitly when proposing aggre- 
gation of individuals into decision- 
making groups. Much vacation be- 
havior, and other sorts of leisure, is 
decided on and carried out by the fam- 
ily unit rather than by individual fam- 
ily members, or through voluntary as- 
sociations. Attention would thus shift 
to estimating demand elasticities for 
such groups. We can also introduce 
various institutional restrictions on 
people’s choices, such as on their short- 
run freedom to pattern their work and 
leisure times, and reach solutions to 
the original behavioral system as modi- 
fied by constraints on the variables. 
Some observed behavior, which might 
seem at first to contradict the assump- 
tions of an economizing model, might 
well hinge merely on the introduction 
of a “margin of pettiness,” below 
which it is rational for the decision- 
maker not to attempt a rational cal- 
culus.*? Finally, there is a set of be- 
havioral complexities, especially im- 
portant in leisure activity, which can 
be taken into account (though ad- 
mittedly not always solved) vi. prob- 
ability theory. These include elements 
such as expectations, risk, desires for 
variety, and even preferences for de- 
grees of irrationality. 

(b) Consumer preferences, which 
formed our second category of para- 
meters which we now allow to become 
variables, are far more troublesome 
for the economist. Grounded as they 
are in sociological and socio-psycho- 
logical processes whose understanding 
is beyond the direct professional skill 
of the economist, they are likely to 
change over time in ways which upset 
the entire technique of short-run par- 


31 This concept, and other useful modifi- 
cations of formal demand theory, is dis- 
cussed with unusual common sense in Ruby 
Turner Norris, The Theory of Consumer's 
Demand, revised edition, New Haven: Yale 
University Press, 1952. 
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tial analysis. This is indeed the major 
difficulty which besets attempts at long- 
run projections of demand for various 
kinds of leisure or other products. The 
academic economic researcher, who 
may turn out to be no better an actual 
predictor than his more practically 
oriented market research colleague, will 
at least be aware of the range of un- 
certainty attending his assumptions 
about the taste factor. He may be more 
likely to lean on the advice of be- 
havioral science scholars as to discern- 
ible trends in tastes, and to run several 
variants of his model based on differ- 
ent assumptions as to the taste factor. 
Still less satisfactory, but fortunately 
less relevant to the present discussion, 
is the way we usually deal with ques- 
tions such as imperfect consumer in- 
formation, or the processes by which 
wants are formed and manipulated 
rather than independently generated. 


(c) A similar counsel of uncer- 
tainty, and of reliance on informed 
scholars in other fields for the best im- 
pressions, applies with regard to our 
third assumption: fixed resources and 
technology. The economic approach 
does, however, enhance the possibili- 
ties of a systematic and sometimes orig- 
inal view of the changes that may oc- 
cur. In the field of outdoor recreation, 
for example, it becomes obvious that 
the traditional factor mix of much 
land with relatively little capital, labor, 
or management is only one of many 
possible ways of offering whatever 
services people derive from parks. In 
densely built urban areas in particular, 
where land values are high, the proper 
approach may be a deliberate search 
for other factor proportions—more in- 
door sports centers, more program 
leaders or garbage crews, etc.—rather 
than the almost arbitrary revisions of 
acreage standards now prevalent. Nov- 
el forms of parks, constituting new 
resources or technology, may also be 
predictable from an informed knowl- 
edge of how peoples’ tastes are being 
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upgraded. 

(d) When we inject a role for gov- 
ernment into our model, the tradi- 
tional view in the leisure field seems 
to have been that nothing can be said 
about it scientifically, that it is all a 
matter of judgment. Ultimately, yes; 
but under certain possibly common 
conditions, recently explored in ap- 
plied welfare economics, it is possible 
to supply some guidance toward an 
improved allocation of public re- 
sources.?* Within the limits of con- 
sumer sovereignty and the existing dis- 
tribution of income, for example, mar- 
ginal analysis can indicate a minimum 
dollar value even for something as in- 
tangible as a scenic area.** This value, 
derived via demand elasticities in a 
fashion quite comparable to the al- 
locative mechanism of the market sec- 
tor of our economy, might in a large 
number of cases surpass the benefits 
obtainable by the next best alternative 
commercial use for the area. 

Many people will rebel instinctively 
at the thought of market simulations 
as a means of assigning values to non- 
commercial leisure facilities. No less 
an authority than David Riesman has 
indeed warned explicitly against neces- 
sarily building a supermarket instead 





32 See Richard A. Musgrave, The Theory 
of Public Finance, New York: McGraw- 
Hill, 1959; John V. Krutilla, “Welfare 
Aspects of Benefit-Cost Analysis,” Journal 
of Political Economy, LXIX (June, 1961), 
pp. 226-235, and the books by Eckstein, 
Krutilla and Eckstein, and McKean cited 
therein. Jack Hirshleifer, James C. De 
Haven, and Jerome W. Milliman, Water 
Supply: Economics, Technology, and Policy, 
Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1960; 
and the bibliography in the Highway Re- 
search Board publication cited in footnote 
19 above. 


33 The method is derived, with reference 
to.several national parks, in Marion Claw- 
son, “Methods of Measuring the Demand 
for and Value of Outdoor Recreation,” 
Reprint No. 10, Washington: Resources 
for the Future, Inc., February, 1959. It is 
further illustrated in Table 1 below. 
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of a park, even if “more dollars vote 
for a supermarket.”** The concept of 
consumer's surplus in demand theory 
does allow us, within judgment limits, 
to reserve a place for strongly held 
minority needs as against weakly held 
majority desires. Demand economics 
even suggests possibilities of general 
or discriminatory pricing which might 
equitably ration scarce leisure facilities 
such as wilderness areas, unique his- 
toric sites, Or museums among those 
demonstrating the greatest interest in 
appreciating them. 

In any case, it must be made clear 
that simulating a dolllar value for a 
leisure service is an entirely separable 
matter from deciding whether to 
charge users that price directly, or to 
finance the facility in other ways. One 
is an allocative device, the other a 
financial one. Just as obviously, e.g., it 
is not a matter of degrading with a 
mere price tag something so noble as 
Beethoven’s Ninth when we assign 
observed user and donor values to 
Carnegie Hall. The site and structure 
will be saved from competing com- 
mercial land uses only as society's 
claim for the cultural value of the 
resource is somehow stated, and even 
then only if the leisure use-value ex- 
ceeds the business use-value. 

The underlying point, in fact, is 
again that economic analysis customar- 
ily allows the making of marginal rath- 
er than total evaluations. We do not 
presume to judge what a symphony or 
a poem or a park or a barbecue is really 
worth to people. The price system does 
not perform this sort of appraisal even 
among marketed goods and services. 
Normally, to sustain a particular ac- 
tivity against a potentially competitive 
use in the process of resource alloca- 
tion, all we need to do is to determine 
whether or not the minimum value of 
that increment of the activity can out- 





34 “Recreation and the Recreationist,” 
Marriage and Family Living, XVI (Febru- 
ary, 1954), p. 26. 


bid the value of the marginal alter- 
native which would have > be fore- 
gone. Also, should we deciu. at times 
that some over-riding values, inex- 
pressible directly in dollars, justify 
retaining an economically unjustified 
alternative, the economic evaluation 
nevertheless expresses for us the re- 
source magnitude and subsidy cost of 
our decision. 

(e) The fifth and last simplifying 
assumption finds us on less shaky 
ground. Researchers in location theory, 
including economists and geographers, 
have been exploring in explicit fashion 
the consequences of introducing space 
costs into economic models.*®° When 
spatial costs are translated into time 
costs, as suggested earlier in this paper, 
the analysis turns out most comfort- 
ingly to parallel and to be illuminated 
by the existing theory of consumer 
demand which restricts itself to a 
money budget constraint and money 
prices. 


IMPLICATIONS 


The economic approach suggested 
in this paper obviously is one of 
several conceivable frameworks for so- 
cial research on work-leisure decisions 
and leisure behavior. An approach be- 
ing useful only to the extent that it 
excels in taking us somewhere desir- 
able, it remains to be shown in what 
contexts this approach may make a 
difference. Supply and technological 
analysis can systematize the scanning 
of relevant alternatives otherwise often 
overlooked, and can provide a clearer 
insight into structural changes in re- 
source use patterns. The analysis of 


35 See Walter Isard, Location and Space- 
Economy, New York: Wiley, and Tech- 
nology Press of M.I.T., 1956; Isard et al., 
Methods of Regional Analysis, New York: 
Wiley, and Technology Press of M.LT., 
1960, and the works cited in footnote 19 
above. A closely related sociological ap- 
proach is represented by Amos H. Hawley, 
Human Ecology: A Theory of Community 
Structure, New York: Ronald Press, 1950. 
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demand organizes within a specified 
behavioral model certain leading vari- 
ables (time and money prices and in- 
comes, by household socio-economic 
characteristics) which are particularly 
well measurable and instrumental. Be- 
yond its predictive function, demand 
analysis has an evaluative use. Ir may 
provide a rationale for appraising the 
relative value of various types of lei- 
sure facilities against marginally com- 
peting uses. 

Two examples should suffice, within 
the limits of the present paper, to in- 
dicate specifically what can come of 
such an approach. First, we will com- 
pare two recent outdoor recreation 
studies, each an outstanding representa- 
tive of its type, and note some defi- 
ciencies in research design which might 
have been avoided had there been a 
more explicit economic model in mind. 
Second, we will illustrate the helpful 
policy results that may be obtained 
from an analytic treatment of descrip- 
tive survey data. 

The two studies to be compared 
cover, respectively, vacation travelers 
in selected Northern Minnesota coun- 
ties and regional park users in the 
Detroit area.** Both reflect a great 
deal of thought and effort. Both gen- 
erated large amounts of statistics, based 
on more than 4,000 and 7,000 returned 
questionnaires, respectively. The De- 
troit study, unlike that for Minnesota, 
has scanty detail concerning the in- 
dependent variables: income distribu- 
tions of visitors and non-visitors, say, 
or other socio-economic variables. 
Though this defect was remedied con- 
siderably in a follow-up household 
survey, the mere act of asking the park 
users their Detroit census tract (in- 
stead of, as was done, their postal 
zones) would have provided much 
more information from the given re- 
search outlay. 

With regard to the dependent vari- 





36 Cited in footnotes 26 and 29 above, 
respectively. 
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ables, the Minnesota study dealt only 
peripherally with the question of the 
trips’ primary purposes, by asking what 
other cities were visited. Thus it is not 
clear whether the service being bought 
is one complete single-purpose vaca- 
tion trip or, say, a visit to relatives 
with a side-trip for fishing. The De- 
troit study illustrates another sort of 
omission, more likely to occur for lo- 
cally oriented leisure behavior, in that 
almost nothing was asked concerning 
money expenditures. Even time expen- 
ditures were investigated for the most 
part indirectly and incompletely. Final- 
ly, the Minnesota inquiry features none 
of the detailed origin and destination 
flow data, helpfully plotted on maps 
and summarized in individual facility 
tables by the Detroit researchers. 

The South Dakota recreational reser- 
voir studies for the summers of 1959 
and 1960, when analyzed in the man- 
ner shown in Table 1 below, indicate 
how an economic model may lead to 
the extraction of information useful 
for policy purposes even when the sur- 
veys were not originally designed with 
such aims in mind.** 

To illustrate the thesis that the big- 
gest bottleneck in the field of leisure 
inquiries is analysis, rather than funds 
for collecting data, we may note that 
in the 1960 study alone almost 1,900 
parties were interviewed, consisting of 
almost 7,500 persons. Though the 


37 Business Research Bureau, School of 
Business, State University of South Dakota, 
Vermillion: Charles S. Van Doren, Re- 
creational Usage and Visitor Expenditures, 
Gavins Point Dam and Reservoir, Summer, 
1959, Bulletin No. 65, 1960, and V. E. 
Montgomery, Recreational Survey of Lewis 
and Clark Lake and Ft. Randall Reservoir, 
Summer, 1960, Bulletin No. 68, 1961. Fol- 
lowing Clawson, an analysis like that in 
Table 1 was done for 1959 (but with 
1950 Census figures) in John S. Evans 
and Carlton S. Van Doren, “A Measure- 
ment of the Demand for Recreational Fa- 
cilities at Lewis and Clark Lake,” South 
Dakota Business Review, February, 1960. 
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TABLE 1 


ESTIMATED EFFECT OF INCREASING 


FEES ON ATTENDANCE FIGURES, 


LEWIS AND CLARK LAKE, JUNE-AUGUST, 1959 AND 1960 








Population by 


Distance Zones Counties, 1960 


Estimated Visits 
(1000) Population (1000) 


Visits per 10,000 























(miles) Census (1000) 1959 1960 1959 1960 
0- 49 136 333 193 24.5 14.3 
50- 99 444 363 325 8.2 7.3 
100-149 342 50 100 1.5 2.9 
150-199 1,154 161 251 1.4 ye 
Total 2,076 907 869 
Estimated Visits (1000) if Fees Increased* 
Distance Zones 1959 1960 
(miles) $0.50 $1.00 $3.00 $0.50 $1.00 $3.00 
0- 49 282 252 196 183 176 150 
50- 99 333 310 280 313 306 280 
100-149 82 77 60 113 103 96 
150-199 57 35 0 45 37 8 
Total 754 674 536 654 622 534 


* Estimated by interpolation of visit rates on the demand curves (dollar costs of visits 
in relation to visits per 10,000 resident population in the areas of origin) derived from 


the original data reported in the studies. 


sampling was not random, there are 
some grounds for believing that it 
was reasonably representative. In any 
event, that is precisely wherein lies 
the interest in being able to observe 
two successive years’ data. Some of the 
drop-off in visitors from the one year 
to the next is accounted for by the 
increasing awareness of and visitation 
to nearby, new alternative reservoirs. 

The spatial regularities of behavior 
y distance zone, crude though they 
be, are in the directions and of the 
elasticities to be expected from de- 
mand theory and human ecology. They 
indicate at least roughly the effects on 


numbers of visits to be expected if 
various higher levels of user fees were 
to be established. Demand pressures 
and financing needs might lead to 
higher fees in the future, as has already 
begun to occur elsewhere. Whether or 
not they do, however, the model as 
it stands suggests the magnitude of 
market values inherent in existing 
human use of the reservoir resource. 
Where the budgetary and acreage rates 
of return which may be calculated from 
such data are high enough, public sec- 
tor resource allocation decisions are 
provided with a guide toward justify- 
ing such projects. 





THE UNEVEN DISTRIBUTION OF LEISURE: 
THE IMPACT OF ECONOMIC GROWTH ON “FREE TIME” 


HAROLD L. WILENSKY 
University of Michigan 


In their search for the shape of the 
modern social order, many students 
have pointed to the steady drop in 
average hours of work—the emergence 
of what is variously labeled “the new 
leisure” or the consumer-oriented so- 
ciety. In advertising parlance, we are 
moving from the “Fabulous ’Fifties” 
to the “Soaring ‘Sixties,” in which the 
average man will wallow in an abun- 
dance of “free time” (and the goods 
and services to fill it). Sometimes the 
point of comparison is Reformation 
Europe, more often some decade of the 
19th century. A typical formulation: 
from 1850 to 1950 we moved from a 
70- or 72-hour workweek down to a 
40-hour week—a 12-hour day, six-day 
week to an eight-hour day, five-day 
week, or we have increased our free 
time—beyond work, eating and mis- 
cellaneous nesessities—from about 2.18 
hours a day in 1850 to 7.48 hours in 
1960.' It is usually assumed that hours 
of work will continue to decline. (In 
1955 a 20th Century Fund study pre- 
dicted a 36.5-hour week by 1960; the 
40-hour standard still prevails, but 
union agitation for more leisure con- 
tinues. ) 





Part of a larger study of “Labor and 
Leisure in the Urban Community,” made 
possible by grants from the National In- 
stitute of Mental Health (M-2209), 1958- 
61, and a Fellowship at the Center for Ad- 
vanced Study in the Behavioral Sciences, 
1956-57. For theoretical background of 
the study, see H. L. Wilensky, “Work, 
Careers, and Social Integration,” Interna- 
tional Social Science Journal, 12 (Fall, 
1960), pp. 543-560, and Work and Lei- 
sure, The Free Press of Glencoe, forthcom- 
ing. I am indebted to economists Albert 
Rees and George Brooks for critical read- 
ings of an early draft, and to Michael T. 
Aiken and John C. Scott for research as- 
sistance. 


1M. Kaplan, Leisure in America: A So- 
cial Inquiry, New York and London: John 
Wiley and Sons, 1960, p. 38. 


Whatever their judgment of the 
quality of the new leisure, and what- 
ever their explanation of the main 
drift, most observers assume that ec 
nomic growth brings a rather heavy 
drop in the propensity to work. This 
idea rests on time series for various 
societies and industries which show 
that increased productivity is nega- 
tively correlated with hours of work; 
and cross-sectional studies by econo- 
mists of earnings and hours, which 
again show a strong negative correla- 
tion. Orthodox economic theory dis- 
tinguishes two effects of a rise in 
hourly earnings—an income effect 
(people can afford to buy more lei- 
sure) and a substitution effect (leisure 
costs more in foregone income). But 
the theory does not say which will 
predominate; we have only the em- 
pirical findings coupled with assump- 
tions about the taste for leisure or 
leisure as a “superior good.” 

Sociological explanations of such 
data emphasize the impact of rising 
income on leisure styles: increased 
preoccupation with consumption, more 
stable family life, the diffusion of mid- 
dle-class, suburban participation pat- 
terns—a general withdrawal from 
work and an intensified search for sub- 
stitute leisure commitments, with con- 
comitant changes in social stratification 





2 The best of these is P. H. Douglas, 
The Theory of Wages, New York: Mac- 
millan Co., 1934, pp. 295-314. Cf. T. A. 
Finegan, “Hours of Work in the United 
States: A Cross-sectional Analysis,” Un- 
published Ph.D. dissertation, The Univer- 
sity of Chicago, 1960, which ably and 
critically assesses, but in the main, con- 
firms Douglas’ findings, using better data— 
census week self-reports on “hours actually 
worked.” The negative correlation between 
hours and earnings stands up well (—.69) 
in a multivariate analysis for occupations 
and industries characterized by large hours 
variance, but not so well elsewhere—e.g., 
in manufacturing. 
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and political life.* 


Discussion of these matters suffers 
from too limited a time perspective 
and from data which fail to capture 
important variations in the propensity 
to work among men variously situated. 
This paper argues that while the afflu- 
ent society may foster an underlying 
preference for leisure, the emerging 
structure of Opportunity means that a 
growing minority works very long 
hours while increasing millions are fre- 
luctant victims Of too much Teisure. I 
will review evidence regarding trends 
in hours of work and leisure, and then 
report data on the choice between 
income and leisure among selected oc- 
cupational groups and strata. In the 
sense of hours not worked for pay or 
profit, who has most and least leisure? 
How are leisure hours distributed over 
the day, the year, the life cycle? In 
what way are these hours “free” or 
“voluntary?” 

















TRENDS IN AMOUNT OF 
TIME WORKED 


Here, as in all talk of the changing 
human condition, much depends on 
the places and times to be compared 
and the quality of the data. The data 
are weak, burt certain tendencies ap- 
pear likely. 


Ci) In the perspective of several cen- 
turies, time at work increased before 
it decreased. The secular decline in 
hours and days of work is greatly ex- 
aggerated by the usual comparison of 
gross daily or weekly averages with 
those of the “take off” period of rapid 
economic growth in England, France, 
and America—a time of horrendous 


3H. L. Wilensky, “Work, Careers . . .” 
Op. cit. 


working schedules and conditions. Esti- 
mates of annual hours and days of 
work for populations of earlier times 
yield less confidence in great progress 
and surely suggest the absence of a 
unilinear downward trend in the past 
several centuries. 

Among the citizens of antiquity, 
as well as among primitive agricultur- 
alists, the number of days of leisure 
often approached half of every year. 
The transformation of tabooed or un- 
lucky days into holy days, and the 
latter into holidays—what an early 
student of the matter calls “man’s in- 
eradicable tendency to convert his fast 
days into feast days’*—occurred long 
before the middle ages. “In the old 
Roman calendar, out of 355 days, near- 
ly one-third (109) were marked as... 
unlawful for judicial and political busi- 
ness.”° In the last two centuries of the 
republic, festival days were stretched to 
accommodate more spectacles and pub- 
lic games. The Roman passion for holi- 
days reached its climax in the middle 
of the fourth century when days off 
numbered 175. If we assume a 12- 
hour day, which is probably on the 
high side, total working time would 
be only about 2,160 hours a year. 
Whatever the work schedules of slaves 
and women, leisure for the ruling 
classes, for administrative and profes- 
sional men, was never again so abun- 
dant. Hours of work for comparable 
populations in subsequent centuries 
seem to have increased sharply. 
Fourastié estimates that French “in- 
tellectual” workers in courts, minis- 
tries, and administrative agencies 
worked about 2,500. hours per year in 


4H. Webster, Rest Days, A Study in 
Early Law and Morality, New York: The 
Macmillan Co., 1916, p. 100. A recent 
expression is the Supreme Court's defense 
of blue laws as protection of secular rest. 


5 Ibid., p. 304. 
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1800, 3,000 to 3,500 in 1950.° In 
short, historical materials suggest a 
‘considerable loss of leisure for higher 
\ strata through the ages, although low- 
er white-collar men (e.g., office mes- 
 sengers, clerks, notaries) have gained 
_ since 1800. 

What about farmers and urban 
workers? The problem of estimation 
for both is the rhythm of the seasons 
and the day. Estimates for traditional 
European agriculture put annual hours 
at 3,500-4,000 throughout the early 
period; this did not change until the 
20th century.’ For urban areas, while 
daily schedules of 12-16 hours are re- 
ported as early as the 13th century 
(after the emergence of flourishing 
commercial cities in the West), the 
number of days off and the record of 
one- or two-hour lunch periods and 
Y4-hour breaks suggests that annual 
hours were little more than they are 
for a fully employed worker today. 

According to a basic sourcebook on 
work rules in 13th-century France, 
night work, Sunday work, and work 
after Saturday vespers (4 to 5 p.m.) 
were forbidden in most trades, al- 
though some privileged artisans were 
exceptions to these rules.* In many 
trades (e.g., tapestry-makers in Beau- 
vais) the 12-hour day included a 4- 
hour rest in the morning and an hour 





6 J. Fourasti¢, The Causes of Wealth, 
translated and edited by T. Caplow, Glen- 
coe, Illinois: The Free Press, 1960, pp. 
171-173. A ten-month year in the upper 
civil service in Britain was usual in 1800 
and prevailed until World War II. Since 
then, weekly hours increased from 3814 
(6 days) to 42%4 (5 days) and annual 
leave was cut back to a maximum of six 
weeks. That makes about 1,955 hours per 
year—close to the situation of antiquity 
but much more leisured than the American 
counterpart. 


7 Fourastié, op. cit., p. 164. 


8 Le livre des métiers d’Etienne Boileau, 
XIII*® Siecle, in the collection Les métiers 
et corporations de la ville de Paris, Paris: 
Imprimerie nationale, 1879, pp. 1-285 
passim. 
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at lunch.® Craftsmen such as wire- 
drawers in Paris received 30-day vaca- 
tions in addition to the normal 141 
days off; they worked only about 194 
days a year—a 16-hour day in “sum- 
mer” (six months), an eight-hour day 
in “winter” (six months) .!° The total: 
2328 annual hours. 

From the late middle ages to 1800, 
the drift in manual occupations was 
unmistakably toward longer hours. 
Dolléans and Dehove report workdays 
in the city crafts of 14 to 18 hours." 
And the number of days off declined 
from the 15th century on.!* By 1750, 
day laborers were working perhaps 
3,770 hours.’* By 1850 the average 
workweek in French cities was about 
70 hours,'* and some estimates put it 
higher.’® The record of daily and week- 
ly hours for England is similar—e.g., a 
climb from a 12-hour day with a two- 
hour rest in 1700 to a 14-18-hour day 
in 1800,'® when the stage was set for 
humanitarian protest against the costs 
of industrialism. 





®Emile Levasseur, Histoire des classes 
ouvrieres et de l'industrie en France avant 
1789, Paris: Arthur Rousseau, 1901, second 
edition, Vol. I, pp. 320-322, 328-329, 690. 


10 Alfred Franklin, La vie privée d’autre- 
fois, Paris: E. Plon, Nourrit et Cie, 1889, 
Vol. 5, pp. 125-216, 138. 


11 Edouard Dolléans and Gérard Dehove, 
Histoire du travail en France, Vol. 1, Paris: 
Domat-Montchrestien, 1953, pp. 97-98. 


12 Levasseur, op. cit., Vol. II, pp. 237, 
385-388. 


13 Fourastié, op. cit., p. 38. 
14 Jbid., p. 91. 


15 For the 1840’s, Woytinsky estimates 
an 80-hour week for unspecified popula- 
tions of “Continental Europe,” Wladimir 
S. and E. S. Woytinsky, World Population 
and Production, Twentieth Century Fund, 
1953, p. 366; and a 78-hour week for 
U.S.A. and France, W. S. Woytinsky, 
“Hours of Labor,” Encyclopaedia of the 
Social Sciences, Vol. VII, New York: Mac- 
millan Co., 1935, p. 479. 


16 Loc. cit. 
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TABLE 1 
ONLY ABOUT HALF OF THE LABOR FORCE WORKS YEAR-ROUND FULL-TIME* 








Type of Worker 


Per Cent of Persons 
Who Worked in 1957 





FULL-TIME WORKERS (35 hours or more per week) 


81.0 
Year-round full-time workers—worked primarily at full-time jobs for 
50 or more weeks during the year 55.1 
Part-year full-time workers—worked primarily at full-time jobs for less 
than 50 weeks but ore than 26 weeks 15.5 
Intermittent workers— worked primarily at full-time jobs, but for 26 
weeks or less 10.4 
PART-TIME WORKERS (less than 35 hours per week) 19.0 
Year-round part-time workers 6.4 
Part-year part-time workers 12.6 





* D. J. Bogue’s summary of U. S. Bureau of the Census’ Annual survey of work experi- 
ence. The Population of the United States. Glencoe, Illinois: The Free Press, 1959, p. 453. 


The burden of labor in our century, 
of course, has lessened;'* today annual 
hours are down in the range 1,900- 
2,500—a return to the work schedules 

ieval guildsmen. 

ecent increases in leisure have 
been unequally distributed by industry 
and occupational category. Most of the 
real gain in leisure in the U. S. has 
come to private nonagricultural indus- 
tries—especially since 1850—and most 
markedly in manufacturing and min- 
ing, and to agriculture in the ,last 50 
years, especially since 1940. ’ Profes- 
sionals, executives, officials and other 





17C. D. Long gives the most reliable 
estimate for the average labor force mem- 
ber. In each of the four countries offering 
usable data, the “standard” workweek (not 
adjusted for layoffs, strikes, sickness, turn- 
over, etc.), weighted by the number of 
persons in the major industry categories 
(including agriculture, domestic service, 
and government), declined as follows: 


Decrease per 
decade in weekly 


Country Dates hours of work 
US. A. 1890-1950 4.2 
Great Britain 1911-1951 3.3 
Canada 1921-1941 3.5 
Germany 1895-1950 3.2 


The Labor Force under Changing Income 
and Employment, Princeton: Princeton Uni- 
versity Press, 1958, pp. 140, 270-274. 


civil servants, and the self-employed 
have benefited little, and.in some oc- 
cupations have lost out. » such in- 
dustries as all-year hotels, Buslines and 
local railways, and telegraphic com- 
munications, the workweek did not 
drop below 44 hours until the 1950’s.'® 

This disproportionate leisure gain 
in manufacturing and mining, and re 
cently agriculture, is given emphasis 
by statistics on seasonal and part-year 
occupations. Table 1 shows that about 
one in five of those who worked in 
1957 worked primarily at part-time 
jobs; one in ten, at full-time jobs, but 
26 weeks or less; one in six, 26-50 
weeks. 

The part-timers and intermittent 
workers are heavily concentrated 
among women, non-whites, young 
workers, old workers, and rural work- 
ers. And the concentration by occupa- 
tion is striking: a full year’s work is 





18 UJ. §. Department of Commerce, Sta- 
tistical Abstract of the United States 1960, 
pp. 224-226. Industry variations in rates 
of technological progress is a major factor. 
Recently brewing, baking, printing, and 
the ladies garment industry, all undergoing 
rapid technological change, have moved to 
standard workweeks shorter than 40. S. 
Brandwein, “Recent Accomplishments,” in 
The Shorter Work Week, Washington, 
D. C.: Public Affairs Press, 1957, pp. 65-75. 
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typical of white-collar people—sales- 
men, clerks, proprietors, managers, of- 
ficials, and professionals (excepting 
female teachers). But in 1949 only 
about half the laborers (farm and non- 
farm) and female operatives worked 
the full year; only three in five of the 
private household workers and male 
operatives had a full a 

This picture must be modified slight- 
ly by the longer voluntary vacation of 
upper strata. Table 4 shows that men 
who work very long hours tend to 
take long vacations. This is especially 
clear among professional groups 
(short-hours short-vacation engineers 
vs. long-hours long-vacation lawyers 
and professors) and older white-collar 
workers.” But the main outlines none- 
theless stand up. For instance, if a 
year-round full-time professional takes 
a four-week vacation and works about 
2,400 hours per year (50 hours a 
week for 48 weeks) for only 40 years, 
his worklife total (96,000 hours) will 
still exceed that of the year-round full- 
time blue-collar worker who takes a 
two-week vacation, and works about 
2,000 hours (40 a week for 50 weeks) 
for 47 years (94,000 hours). Since the 
blue-collar man_seldom works year- 
round full-timef lifetime leisure seems 
heavily weighted toward the lower 
strata. Low-status jobs held by a ma- 
jority of the labor force have shown 
the fastest drop in the workweek; they 

(3) Despite an increasing age of 
eniry. into the labor force and a de- 
creasing age of exit, men today work 
more years over the life cycle than they 
did in 1900.)The fraction of the total 
life span worked, however, has changed 





19 Bogue, op. cit., pp. 515-516. 

20 For the larger study a factor analysis 
of the combined samples was done to clean 
up 34 measures of control variables such 
as “opportunity to stylize leisure” and “pre- 
occupational leisure training.” Length of 
vacation loads .42 on a high SES factor 
defined by high family income, otcupation, 
and education. 
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5 rovide more weeks off per year. 
xf 





little—because of increased longevity. 
Again there are crucial differences 
among occupational strata and groups. 
Tables of working life show that in 
1900 the average labor force member 
who was 20 years old could expect to 
live another 42 years, of which only 
three would be retirement years. In 
1950 his life expectancy was 49 years, 
of which nearly six would be spent 
in retirement. Length of working life 
has gone up about 15 per cent, length 
of retirement has doubled.*! 

But look at the variations by occu- 
pational category in Table 2. 
There is a correlation of —.82 be- 
tween the quality of occupations (in- 
dicated by earnings and education) 
and the mean length of working life.** 

learly, men in better jobs spend less 

their lives working. Variations on 
the main theme: extremely arduous 
or hazardous jobs (e.g., mining) bring 
very early retirement or death, while 
many professionals never stop work- 
ing—they fade away, like old soldiers, 
pencils in hand.QFor reasons of both 
motive and opportunity (including 
job-linked health factors) the truck 
driver or the man on the assembly line, 
if he lives on, will sever his work ties 
earlier and more completely than the 
professor or physician.** 

4.)While the labor force participa- 
tio® rate for women increases with 
economic growth, the trend by occu- 
pation is away from long-hours jobs, 
such as domestic service and farm la- 





21 Based on Stuart Garfinkle, “Changes 
in Working Life of Men, 1900-2000,” 
Monthly Labor Review, 78 (March, 1955), 
Table 1, p. 299. 


22 Jaffe and Carleton, op. cit., p. 50. In 
keeping with a market definition of work, 
we make the wry assumption that the 
training period is “leisure.” 


23H. L. Wilensky, “Life Cycle, Work 
Situation, and Participation in Formal As- 
sociations,” Chapter 8 of R. W. Kleemeier, 
editor, Aging and Leisure, New York: Ox- 
ford University Press, 1961, pp. 227ff. 
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The Uneven Distribution of Leisure 37 
TABLE 2 
ON AVERAGE HIGHER STRATA WORK FEWER YEARS THAN LOWER STRATA* 
Major Occupational Category Mean Number Average Average 
of Years in Age of Retirement 
Working Force Entry Age 
Professional, technical and kindred workers 40 years Late Early 
Managers, officials and proprietors, except farm 41 Late Early 
Craftsmen, foremen and kindred workers 44 Late Average 
Operatives and kindred workers 45 Early Early 
Sales workers 47 Early Average 
Clerical and kindred workers 47 Early Average 
Farmers and farm managers 48 Late Late 
Laborers, except farm and mine 51 Early Late 
Farm laborers and foremen 52 Early Late 
Service workers 52 Early Late 





*Source: A. J. Jaffe and R. O. Carleton, Occupational Mobility in the United States, 
1930-1960. New York: Columbia King’s Crown Press, 1954, pp. 49-50. “Mean number 
of years” summarizes occupational differences in rates of new entries and retirements as 
of 1950; it is a synthetic figure, since few men spend their entire worklives in the 
same census category. The results are similar for 1940 and 1930. The actual distribution 
of employed older workers in 1959 as reported by M. S. Gordon shows a similar picture, 
but suggests later retirement for managers, proprietors, and officials. “Work and Pat- 
terns of Retirement” in R. W. Kleemeier, editor, Aging and Leisure, New York: Oxford 
University Press, 1961, pp. 19-20. The variations within this category are large. See 


Table 4 below. 


bor, into shorter-hour jobs, such as 
sales and clerical.** Whether this 
means more “leisure” for women is an- 
other matter; typically, work is added 
to traditional housewifery, and female 
worklife expectancy is going up at a 
faster rate than life expectancy or non- 
working years**°—with a dubious net 
result, as we shall see below. 
(ia sum: If we begin either with 
afttiquity or Europe before the Refor- 
mation, average hours of work per 
year, if not per week, moved upward 
into the 19th century. The 20th cen- 
tury decline in work has been grossly 
exaggerated by selective comparison 
with the shocking schedules of early 
English textile mills—an episode 
which dominates historical discussion 
of the evils of industrialism. 
Moreover, the daily or weekly aver- 
ages obscure important inequalities in 
the distribution of leisure. With eco- 


_—__.. 


24C. Long, op. cit., p. 275. 
25 Bogue, op. cit., p. 463. 


nomic growth the upper strata have 
probably lost leisure. Professionals, ex- 
ecutives, officials, and proprietors have 
long workweeks, year-round employ- 
ment. Their longer vacations and short- 
er worklives (delayed entry and often 
earlier retirement) do not offset this 
edge in working hours. Although life- 
time leisure decreases with increased 
status, the picture is one of bunched, 
predictable leisure for elites whose 
worklives are shorter; and intermittent, 
unpredictable, unstable leisure for th 
masses, whose worklives are longer. 


A PORTRAIT OF LONG-HOoURS MEN 


On the assumption that the quanti- 
tative and qualitative barriers to the 
leisure-oriented society could be better 
grasped if the most and least leisured 
groups were more precisely located, I 
have compared long-hours men with 
other men in several samples ranging 
from upper-middle class professionals 
to high-income operatives. 


Samples and Methods. The analysis 
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is based on detailed interviews with 
probability samples or universes of six 
professional groups and a cross-section 
of the “middle mass” in the Detroit 
area, stratified for comparability with 
respect tO age, income, occupational 
stratum, and other characteristics. In- 
terviews were done in the first half of 
1960. Selection criteria applied to all 
were: white, male, members of the 
labor force, married now or in the past. 
All the professionals had college de- 
grees. For lawyers and engineers addi- 
tional criteria were applied in an ini- 
tial phone contact to screen in the 
eligibles; personal selector interviews 
were used for the middle mass; the 
universe of eligible professors was in- 
terviewed. The special criteria: 

1. Lawyers. Selected randomly from 
the Michigan State Bar Roster and the 
Martindale-Hubbell Law Directory. 
Age: 30-55. Family income: at least 
$8,000 in one of the past five years. 
All have law degrees and derive half 
or more of total income from law. 

a. Solo lawyers. A pure type in- 
cluding oaly individual practi- 
tioners or two-man family part- 
nerships in the Detroit area. May 
be associated with other lawyers 
but does not share clientele on 
any permanent basis. 

b. Firm lawyers. Selected from the 
19 Detroit firms with ten or more 
partners and associates. House 
counsel were excluded. 

2. Professors. Full-time faculty of 
arts and sciences colleges in two uni- 
versities. Rank: assistant professor and 
up. Age, 29-55. Disciplines: physical 
sciences (including mathematics) and 
the humanities. Excluded: the social 
sciences and professional schools. Both 
institutions are large, but not eminent: 

a. “Church U.” Church-controlled. 

b. “Urban U.” A fast-growing state 
university. 

3. Engineers. Had an engineering 

degree or its equivalent. Age: 30-55. 
Family income: at least $8,000 in one 
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of the past five years. Generally re- 
search and development specialists, 
supervisors, or executives. Two large 
enterprises: 

a. “Unico.” A unit making one main 
product subject to great fluctua- 
tions in demand. Reputation: a 
dead end for engineers. 

b. “Diversico.” A unit with diversi- 
fied operations, and a history of 
stable growth. Reputation: re- 
cruiting ground for top execu- 
tives in central headquarters. 


4. The middle mass (lower-middle 
class and upper-working class). Selec- 
tor questions bracketed in men, aged 
21-55, whose family incomes in any 
one of the past five years reached 
$5,000 or more but never topped 
$13,000. The upper-middle class was 
excluded by use of a list of ineligible 
occupation-education categories based 
on authority and skill. Occupations 
which remained—clerks, salesmen, 
craftsmen, foremen, small proprietors, 
semi- marginal- or would-be profes- 
sionals and technicians, managers and 
officials with few subordinates, and 
operatives with high income—con- 
stitute the core of the metropolitan 
middle mass.*® 

The questions used to estimate 
“usual weekly hours” and “choice” are 
indicated in table footnotes.** 





26 For further details, see H. L. Wilensky, 
“Orderly Careers and Social Participation: 
The Impact of Work History on Social 
Integration in the Middle Mass,” American 
Sociological Review, 26 (August, 1961). 


27 The factor analysis shows that work- 
ing many hours a week is closely related 
to working many hours week-ends, in- 
creasing hours in the past five years, and 
having control over one’s own schedule. 
This factor appears to be unrelated to moon- 
lighting (now and/or many years) or hav- 
ing a working wife (now or for a large 
part of married life.) Long weekly hours 
is only one of three independent expres- 
sions of the choice of income over leisure. 
I will report data on the moonlighter else- 
where. 
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TABLE 3 
MEN WITH HIGH FAMILY INCOMES MORE OFTEN WoRK LONG Hours* 








Total Family Income, 1959 

















Under $10,000 NA or 
Usual weekly hours $10,000 and over unemployed Total 
% N % N % N % N 
55 or more 19 135 31 135 21 6 24 276 
Fewer than 55 74 521 67 292 69 20 71 833 
NA 7 47 _2 me 5 ee i i 59 
Total 100 703 100 436 100 29 100 1168 





*The questions follow. For middle mass, lawyers, and engineers: “Now some addi- 
tional questions about your present job. You said you are a (SPECIFY MAIN JOB). 
How many hours a week do you usually work at this job? What time do you usually start 
and stop work on a regular weekday? Counting both Saturday and Sunday, about how 
many hours do you generally put in on a weekend?” For all samples, a battery on moon- 
lighting picked up extra hours; for professors, there were additional questions on hours 


spent in standard activities, as well as consulting. 


Findings. The most striking result 
is the sheer number of hours these 
men work: 

















Usual Combined Middle 
Weekly Hours Samples Mass Only 
(all jobs, all days) (1168) (678) 
Under 40 6% 6% 
40-44 35 40 
45-49 16 14 
50-54 14 11 
55-59 8 7 
60 or more 16 14 
Unemployed or NA 5 8 

100% 100% 
Usual Week-end Hours 
None 20% 22% 
1-8 hours 56 48 
9 or more hours 18 20 
Unemployed or NA 6 10 
100% 100% 


About half put in 45 hours or more 
per week; a sizeable minority work 
at least 60 hours. One in five works 
more than a full day on weekends. One 
in ten currently holds a spare-time job; 
one in three has been a moonlighter 
some time in his work history. 

Who are these eager beavers? De- 
tailed analysis of the 24 per cent who 
log 55 hours or more a week sheds 
light on their propensity to work. 


Table 3 shows that a third of the 
high-income men in the combined 
sample work at least 55 hours a week 
compared to about a fifth of the less 
affluent. (Finer breaks below $10,000 
show no differences.)*8 Other social 
attributes, however, may be more im- 
portant. Column 1 of Table 4 sum- 
marizes variations in the portion of 
each occupational group or category 
usually working 55 hours or more. 
— is a general tendency for higher 

cupational strata, like the high in- 
come men of Table 3, to work long 
hours.\But the differences between 
strata “Ce.g., 13 per cent between all 
professions and low manual workers 
of comparable age) are not nearly as 
large as the differences within strata 





28 Does this contradict the economists’ 
finding of a negative correlation between 
earnings and weekly hours? Two explana- 
tions for the discrepancies seem plausible: 
(1) Douglas and others deal with regres- 
sions of the means of earnings by occupa- 
tion and industry on hours, a procedure by 
which our busy people may be lost to view 
—offset by the extremes on the other side 
of the mean; (2) the income and hours 
data in this study may be more complete 
(reliance on respondents’ self-reports of 
all jobs, all days, not wives’ reports, and 
of total annual family income, not weekly 
earnings of main earner). 
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(e.g., 28 per cent for solo lawyers vs. 
Diversico engineers). At every level, 
there is a group or category where 
about a third work at least 55 hours— 
lawyers, professors, lower-middle class 
managers, upper working-class young- 
sters. Only about a fifth of all lawyers 
and one-fourth of the professors work 
fewer than 45 hours per week while 
about one-half of the engineers and 
middle-mass work that little. This 
again emphasizes that often what looks 
like “class” phenomena may be rooted 
in more specific work milieux, career 
patterns and organizational contexts, 
as well as ethnic and religious sub- 
cultures.”® 

e propensity for certain groups 
to"work 19:h-century factory hours is 
sharpened if the individual member 
has had some experience in self-em- 
ployment, or is Jewish, or both igh 
income has a slight and consistent ef- 
fect across the groups; education and 
age have erratic but still interesting 
effects. 

‘Entrepreneurship is a powerful im- 
petus to long hours. Leading the long- 
hours rates are small proprietors (59 
per cent log at least 55 hours) and 
solo lawyers (38 per cent).®° Com- 
plete work histories enabled a classifi- 
cation of all respondents by portion 
of years in the labor force spent in 
self-employment. Among men who 
spend up to two-fifths of their work- 





29 See H. L. Wilensky, “Work, Careers 
. . « Op. cit., which discusses the relation 
of these variables to leisure style; and “Or- 
derly Careers . . .,” op. cit., which indicates 
that career type predicts social relations 
better than income, age, or occupational 
stratum. 


30 Census data show that at every occu- 
pational level, the self-employed report 
longer hours than their salaried or wage- 
worker counterparts. E.g., in the census 
week of 1950, self-employed male “man- 
agers, officials, and proprietors, except farm” 
worked 56.1 hours on average—8.9 hours 
more than the mean wage-and-salary men 
, mg classification. Finegan, op. cit., pp. 

1-42. 
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lives in self-employment, 33 per cent 
work long hours; a longer time in self- 
employment yields 50 per cent. The 
trend is accounted for mainly by the 
lower white-collar workers, aged 30-55. 
Professionals work long hours most 
often when they have experienced 
both salaried- and self-employment. 
The 55-hour rate reaches a whopping 
60 per cent for those solo lawyers who 
have in the past worked in bureaucratic 
contexts—a reflection perhaps of their 
deviant careers (they are late starters 
struggling to build a new practice, ac- 
countants, real-estate salesmen, or 
claims adjusters switching to law and 
trying to carry clientele with them 
when they set up shop on their own, 
etc.). Even among lawyers now in 
firms, a previous taste of self-employ- 
ment puts many in the mood to chalk 
up long hours. 


Whar about religion? The “Protes- 
tant Ethic,” if it flourishes anywhere in 
these samples, flourishes among the 
Jewish professionals and white-collar 
workers. Catholics and Protestants, 
while they are unevenly distributed 
among occupational groups, are vir- 
tually identical to each other in their 
propensity to work. 

High income, again, does not re- 
move the drive to work; it slightly but 
consistently s the 55-hour rates 
for the occupational groups in Table 
4—especially for white-collar strata. 


Education, which is unrelated to 
hours of work by itself, has an unex- 
pected effect when combined with oc- 
Pevarion hile a taste of college in- 
creases the long-hours rate for older 
blue-collar men, it depresses the rate 
for younger blue-collar workers. Most 
important, failure to complete high 
school is an impetus to hard work 
among lower white-collar men—about 
half put in at least 55 hours. The 
under-educated white-collar men ap- 
parently have to knock themselves out 
to achieve and maintain their position. 
The over-educated working-class\ 
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t youngsters, analysis shows, are all inter- Zz < Bs A | Sls 
° generational skidders with chaotic 3 =| 
4 work histories—downward mobile men e r 
: retreating from work. 2 Rl AR | S|2 
- 7 u 
' Do the long-hours men prefer their 4 7 2 
; way of life or are they forced into it pe 8 sateen 
’ by the nature of their work? If having = e Zea la . 
, control of one’s own work schedule x g 3 
B and working at least 55 hours is taken e 5 Rl ASS | 3|3 
0 as an indicator of preference for in- = < a 
. come over leisure, then most of these 2 zZ 3 
. men have such a preference. Table 5 - = 
: shows that we who control their = ee 
oa schedules more-often work long hours B v< Z| ‘4 
4 than men on fixed schedules, éspecially P) az 6 
d : . . = 3 ooo] 
among those with incomés~ under 2 A |P|a@ \s 5 
_ $10,000. And Table 4 pinpoints the T 5 
n, 7} types—the reluctant drudge and the «lla re 
" ardent puritan. Compare column one BAIS z|SA~ |S 5 
. (the long hours rate) with column Z|" |s|/23 ee ~ 
two (the per cent of the total who S\i¢ 3 23 3 
worked long hours and control their ¥ | $/o/5 8) e/ asm [s - 
s- own schedules). The greater the dif- Si-~1S “|e 
in ference, the more men whose hours are ,B 4 = - 
re more-or-less beyond their control. The yw || 3 Z\SQ%(S] 5 
ar big discrepancies—15 per cent or more FS || — 3 ae 
sf —appear for small proprietors (older < 3 || § =o y 
ed ones, since the youngsters are too few is =e zis” [Ss | 
r- to talk about), lower-middle managers, A} “|B 
as and young blue-collar workers (men 3 
who, from other evidence, tend to feel iS , |[zin~vslsié 
e- squeezed on and off the job). The O ts é 
ut other groups, especially the profession- os 37 Klror]al2 
es als, semi-professionals, and young = 2 
sle salesmen, clerks, etc. (“other low non- B 7 
manual”) more often work these hours = S$ 22|Z/Sar | ~ | +4 
«wo by choice. ° Ss 53 “1g 
X- It is tempting to note the profes- 5 9 83 e/ese|s zr) 
- sional and white-collar totals and con- E 3 me Tse 
in- clude that since these categories in the rs 5 3 
ler labor force are growing relative to the ~~) Izlc@s | | 9 
ate shorter-hours manual workers, the pro- mw ae: mms | 
ost pensity to work is increasing. But the < ny S. 
gh variations among groups give one = Kl LAe1A\s 
rk pause. Chart 1 is an attempt to assess ° 
ut | the net outcome; it takes these small S S 
° al ob 
‘he samples as symbolic of larger popula- = a” s 
Ap- tions whose size and projected rate of z - og r- 
Dut growth or decline can be estimated. Ss wd ES E 
on. “Long-hours” groups are those in g< oF. Sls 
ss\, which the per cent working at least > ARZ e 
J 
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52 hours exceeds the average for the 
combined samples. 

If we consider only the urban male 
labor force, the chart lends mild sup- 
port to the general argument thus far: 
long hours for vanguard groups is a 
concomitant of continued economic 
growth. Taking account of farmers, 
however, there would actually be a 
decrease in the propensity to work 
(i.e., the portion of long-hours men 
in the total male labor force would 
decline for the decade). Since farmers 
are a _ rapidly-declining long-hours 
group and will approach an irreducible 
minimum, probably after 1970, shifts 
in the composition of the labor force 
will take place mainly within non- 
farm occupations—where the net out- 
come gives an edge to the long-hours 
groups. Of course, any projection based 
on so many judgments is hazardous. 
Moreover, these estimates of long- 
hours rates draw only on selected seg- 
ments of the labor force where family 
incomes top $5,000 (samples reported 
above ). 

Finally, consider the freedom to set 
one’s own schedule and note the under- 
lying preference for short hours among 
upper blue-collar workers now work- 
ing long hours. Here the outcorne 
would be reversed; a retreat from work 
would be widespread. Without a full 
analysis of the economic aspirations 
and expectations of the entire popula- 
tion, we cannot dismiss the hypothesis 
that there is a growing desire for more 
leisure, whatever the quantitative con- 
straints imposed by the occupational 
structure. 


+6.4% 


Net change 
+41 
—9.3 


26.9% 
5.9 


1970 
67.2 


20.5% 


i950 
63.1 
15.2 


Long-hours groups 


Short-hours groups 
Farm men 


THE ILLUSION OF “FREE TIME” 


Time is more than astronomical and 
quantitative; it is social and qualita- 
tive.5! An hour does not seem the same 
to all people everywhere. Units of 
time acquire quality and meaning from 
the beliefs and values and the routines 
of life that prevail in society. 

In every society men perform the 


hours vanguard groups-—are more numerous an 


peat for all categories. Net result: 
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tasks, economic and non-economic, that 
fall to them by virtue of their social 
position. But the notion of “free time,” 
time set aside and unconstrained, is a 
peculiarly modern idea; in the primi- 
tive tribe or peasant village, work is 
hardly distinguished from the rest of 
life—from one’s duties and rights as 
husband, son, father, clansman.** Hav- 
ing conceived of the idea that time 
off work is free time, industrial man 
proceeds to define such time as one of 
the great benefits of economic growth. 
In order to arrive at clues to the quali- 
ty of these added non-work hours, let 
us examine again those who have most 
leisure and those who have least, now 
bringing into view the old as well as 
the young, the poor as well as the 
affluent. 

Men Condemned to Leisure: The 
Forced Withdrawal from Work. The 
best clue to the nature of the “new 
leisure” is the fact that leisure became 
defined as an urgent social problem in 
the Great Depression, when we wit- 





31 Emile Durkheim observed that “The 
divisions into days, weeks, months, years, 
etc. correspond to the periodical recurrence 
of rites, feasts, and public ceremonies. A 
calendar expresses the rhythm of collective 
activities, while at the same time its func- 
tion is to assure their regularity.” The Ele- 
mentary Forms of the Religious Life, Glen- 
coe, Illinois: The Free Press, 1947 (first 
published 1915), pp. 10-11. Cf. P. A. 
Sorokin and R. K. Merton, “Social Time: 
A Methodological and Functional Analysis,” 
The American Journal of Sociology, 42 
(March, 1937), pp. 615-629. 


32 Cf. R. J. Smith e¢ al., “Cultural Dif- 
ferences in the Life Cycle and the Concept 
of Time,” in Kleemeier, op. cit., pp. 83ff., 
and W. Moore, “The Exportability of the 
‘Labor Force’ Concept,” American Sociologi- 
cal Review, 18 (February, 1953), pp. 68- 
72. In several pre-literate societies, religious 
festivals and days thought unlucky or un- 
safe for work came to about half a year. 
Webster, op. cit., pp. 303-304. If men are 
working only when they are gaining suste- 
nance, then many “primitive” men had far 
more work-free time than we have. Cf. F. 
Cottrell, “The Sources of Free Time,” in 
Kleemeier, op. cit., p. 77. 
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nessed the largest universal reduction 
in working hours ever achieved in the 
United States. Those who have most 
leisure are typically reluctant victims: 
(1) the involuntarily retired, (2) the 
intermittently unemployed, (3) the 
chronically unemployed—all growing 
categories of the population. 

Since 1890 there has been an ac- 
celerating decrease in the labor force 
participation rates of men in Great 
Britain, Canada, Germany, New Zea- 
land, and the United States. Men aged 
65 and older have reduced their par- 
ticipation rates far more than any other 
age cep. the main reason for this 
withdrawal ffem work among the aged 
is declining opportunity.** Reduced 
Opportunity is a function chiefly of 

eaacrtional and occupational ob- 

solescence. Employers are reluc- 
tant to retain or hire older men 
when stronger, better-trained, and 
often less-costly personnel are 
available. Much of the displace- 
ment of older men has been due 
to the increased availability of 
middle-aged women for clerical, 
personal service, and professional 
jobs and young high-school and 
college graduates in all fields. 

From this flows: 

a. Compulsory retirement poli- 
cies and age discrimination in 
hiring. As Long says, these 
practices were common dec- 
ades ago, bur there is clear 
evidence that they are more 





33 Two excellent reviews of the evidence 
are: C. Long, op. cit., and M. S. Gordon, 
op. cit. All facts and inferences on this 
point are from these sources unless other- 
wise specified. Long states that “No statisti- 
cal evidence could be found . . . that the 
decline has been the immediate result of 
increases in real income, extension of pen- 
sions and social security, physical deteriora- 
tion (compared with elderly men in earlier 
periods), or of changes in self-employment, 
the pace of industry, or the level of employ- 
ment,” although older men have dropped 
out in periods of very high unemployment. 
Long, op. cit., pp. 23, 13. 
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likely to prevail in larger 
firms—and an increasing frac- 
tion of the labor force works 
in such firms. Also, if con- 
cern over unemployment in- 
creases, and is intensified by 
the rising rate of new entrants, 
union sentiment for imposing 
or lowering compusory retire- 
tirement ages will grow. 
he decline of “old men’s” jobs 
in proportion to the number of 
old men. Older workers are con- 
centrated in occupations that are 
dying out or declining—farmers, 
blacksmiths, tailors, locomotive 
engineers.** ‘The number of 
guards, doorkeepers and watch- 
men is not increasing as fast as 
the number of elderly men who 
want such jobs. 

Do older workers- retire not only 
because they lack opportunity, but be- 
cause they prefer leisure? A desire for 
leisure could express itself if both fi- 
nancial security and health among the 
aged were at high levels, but this test 
has not come. The evidence, while not 
conclusive, points (as in the past) to 
ill health as the main reason for “vol- 
ufitary” retirement, and income as the 
main reason for staying on full-time.*® 
At least in the short run, as opportuni- 
ties decline, the number of men who 
want to go on working and cannot is 
likely to increase. 

The partially unemployed and the 
chronically unemployed in all age cate- 
gories perhaps account for more life- 





34 Bogue, op. cit., p. 498ff. 


35 Cf. Gordon, op. cit., pp. 31ff.; and F. 
A. Pinner, P. Jacobs, and P. Selznick, Old 
Age and Political Behavior, Berkeley, Cali- 
fornia: University of California Press, 
1959, pp. 65-67. There is also an increase 
iN part-time, unstable patterns of work 
among the aged. Gordon, op. cit., p. 46. 
By 1956, one-fourth of male workers (65 
and over) and more than 40 per cent of 
female workers of the same age were part- 
time employees (and their reasons were 
non-economic). Bogue, op. cit., p. 450. 


span leisure hours than any group ex- 
cept women. Job insecurity under the 
most prosperous conditions is common. 
In 1957, when the national rate of un- 
employment averaged only four per 
cent, at least 15 per cent of persons 
who worked at some time that year 
experienced one or more episodes of 
unemployment.*® We have already 
seen the high incidence of part-time 
work (Table 1). While much of this 
is involuntary, some of it is no tragedy 
—the partially-retired professional, the 
housewife or student with a spare-time 
job, the moonlighter with two jobs. 
Chronic unemployment is another mat- 
ter, and it is becoming more acute An 
increasing number of people are ‘on- 
demned to leisure. by the changing 
economic structure. Unemployment is 
concentrated among low-status service 
workers, and unskilled and semi-skilled 
manual workers in construction, man- 
ufacturing and trade (they are dis- 
proportionately very young, elderly, 
non-white or i . Growth 
in these Iabor-force categories has been 
slower than growth in all categories 
other than farming; an accelerated de- 
cline in most of these jobs is in the 
offing. Meanwhile, the reproduction 
rate of these workers, at least in the 
recent past, has been on the high side. 
Moreover, a very large fraction of the 
numerous children of the less-skilled 
do not acquire the training and ability, 
information, and motivation to break 
out of the poverty circle. An old para- 
dox becomes more prominent: those 
whose productivity is highest will work 
longer hours partly to support the 
forced leisure of men rendered obso- 
lete by the activities of long-hours men. 

What about time available to the 
more fortunate—men with steady 
jobs? We have already seen that many 
are busy choosing income over leisure. 
Is it because work itself becomes more 
free? Is the working population in- 





36 Ibid., pp. 642, 644. 
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creasingly mixing business and pleas- 
ure? 

Long-hours Men at Work. A new 
romanticism has crept into recent so- 
cial analysis of work. Instead of a 
glorification of the medieval craft life 
(coupled with an attack on dehuman- 
ized labor), we now heay that work is 
becoming more like play**)Machines 
and incentive systems that permit men 
to work ahead and then loaf, union 
contracts providing call-in pay, stand- 
by pay, paid rest and lunch periods 
(as well as paid holidays and vacations, 
sick leave, and other leaves), the long 
coffee brezk among white-collar girls, 
the lunch “hour” among top business 
and professional people, card games 
among night-shift employees, shuffle- 
board on the floors of California air- 
craft factories—the illustrations are 
apt, but they may obscure central ten- 
dencies. 

First, the total man-hour equivalents 
for all s of leave for production 
and related workers in manufacturing 
in were only about (ix ‘per cent 
of the total hours paid for.3*’Even a 
liberal estimate of official and unofficial 
breaks on-the-job would not bring the 
whole (paid absences plus “leisure” in 





37 See the work of D. Riesman, e.g., 
Riesman and W. Bloomberg in C. Arens- 
berg et al., editors, Research in Industrial 
Human Relations, New York: Harper and 
Bros., 1957, p. 70. Cf. M. Mead, “The 
Pattern of Leisure in Contemporary Ameri- 
can Culture,” in E. Larrabee and R. Meyer- 
sohn, editors, Mass Leisure, Glencoe, II- 
linois: The Free Press, 1958, p. 15. For a 
contrasting interpretation, see H. L. Wilen- 
sky, “Work, Careers . . .,” op. cit. 


38 U. S. Bureau of Labor Statistics, Com- 
position of Payroll Hours in Manufacturing, 
Bulletin 1283, October, 1960, p. 1. Vaca- 
tions accounted for 3.6 per cent; holidays, 
2.2 per cent; sick leave and all other leave, 
less than 0.3 per cent. Since the survey 
period was a time of slack, the ratio of 
leave to hours paid for may be above 
normal. About three in five of these work- 
ers received one to two weeks’ vacation; 
fewer than 3 per cent were paid for more 
than three weeks. 
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the workplace) to more than 10 per 
cent of the year’s work routine.*® 
Second, recent technological changes 
mentioned above are likely to break 
up many informal workgroups that 
now soften the impact Of fornfal rule 
and impersonal discipline. The British 
union which asked for “lonesome pay” 
for workers in a newly automated plant 
is symtomatic.*® Clerical girls whose 
extended coffee breaks irritate the boss 
give way to office machine operators 
whose work is less flexible; the sales 
clerk who joins his colleagues to con- 
trol the bonus and reduce sales- 
grabbing gives way to extra managers, 
floorwalkers, and checkout cashiers in 
self-service establishments; the pater- 
nalistic office manager is displaced by 
the IBM 650 and its ancillary person- 
nel, whose frivolity is confined to feed- 
ing instructions to the machine so that 
it prints out “I have processed all data. 
I hope you have liked my work.” Too 
much of the sociological picture of 
work comes from a few case studies of 
small job shops with man-paced ma- 
chines—where men whose ingenuity in 
transforming work into play, while 


39 H. G. Lewis estimates that the fraction 
of the increased leisure per head since 
1900 taken in the form of rest periods, cof- 
fee breaks, and the like is no larger than 
five per cent. “Hours of Work and Hours 
of Leisure,” Ninth Annual Proceedings, 
Industrial Relations Research Association 
(publication #18), December 28 and 29, 
1956, p. 205. 


40 B. Karsh, “The Meaning of Work in 
an Age of Automation,” Current Economic 
Comment, 19 (August, 1957), pp. 10-11. 
Cf. W. A. Faunce, “Automation in the 
Automobile Industry: Some Consequences 
for In-plant Social Structure,” American 
Sociological Review, 23 ( August, 1958), 
pp. 401-407. J. Stieber, “Automation and 
the White-Collar Worker,” Personnel, 34 
(November-December, 1957), pp. 8-17. An 
offsetting factor in fully-automated plants 
is the increase in sophisticated maintenance 
jobs. Some of these jobs require that men 
patrol the plant alone on a fixed round, 
but many permit freer sociability. 
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out-foxing the boss and his time-study 

man, will be constrained as industry 

continues its truly Weberian rationali- 
tion. 

\Third, the elites, who, it is said, 
cannot distinguist—work from leisure 
and whose expense accounts are said 
to symbolize the Good Life, may stick 
to business more than we = 
breakdown of average hours of busi- 
ness executives shows about 43 hours 
at the office plus seven hours doing 
paper work and business reading at 
home. These 50 hours exclude: “busi- 
ness entertaining” at home (2.6 hours), 
the journey to work (5.3, including 
some reading and conferences en 
route), combined business-social func- 
tions outside the home (2.8) and a 
variable number of hours in business 
travel. Even the long lunch period 
is something of a myth, if we can be- 
lieve Fortune’s microscopic dissection 
of the executive life: engagement pad 
analysis showed an average time of 
1 hours.*? 

Finally, the view that the reduction 
of drudgery in modern work has also 
meant a less disciplined performance 
of tasks and the injection of a play- 
ful atmosphere in the workplace mis- 
takes the variety of experience of our 
rural forebears. It is true that the 17th 
century was a grim age for the colo- 
nists; their belief that pleasure was an 
offense in the sight of the Lord served 
their survival needs. But things relaxed 





41A. Heckscher, and S. De Grazia, 
“Problems in Review: Executive Leisure,” 
Harvard Business Review, 37 (July-August, 
1959), p. 10. Table based on a 30 per 
cent mail return from a sample of 17,000 
executives—a random selection of 12,000 
from Harvard Business Review subscribers 
plus 5,000 names from Poor's Register of 
Directors and Executives. 


42R. Sheehan, “The Executive Lunch,” 
Fortune, 57 (January, 1958), pp. 120-121. 

is is not to say that elites do not continue 
to mix business and pleasure, only that 
the number of undiluted business hours 
is large. 


a little only a hundred years later: 


Training days when young men pre- 

red themselves for the business of war, 
ali community holidays. Bees of 
various kinds transformed into frolics 
the building of houses, the husking of 
corn, or the preparing of fruit for dry- 
ing. ‘I have never been so happy in my 
life,’ wrote Crévecoeur in the eighteenth 
century, ‘as when I have assisted at 
these simple merriments, and indeed 
they are the only ones I know. Each re- 
turns home and is satisfied, and our 
work is done.’43 


The leisure of the upper classes, of 
course, followed that of the English 
gentry—especially on plantations of 
the South (George Washington was 
an enthusiastic follower of the hounds). 
And the long-hours predecessors of 
President Kennedy apparently found 
time for a bit of fun on the side. Here 
is an extract from the note-and-expense 
book of Thomas Jefferson for the three 
weeks—June 10-July 2, 1776, during 
which he was drafting the Declaration 
of Independence: ** 


Lost at backgammon 7/6 
Won at backgammon 7d 1/3 
Won at cross and pyle 3 3/4d 
Mrs. J. lost at cards 1/3 
Lost at lotto 18/. 


A teturn to sterner ways of life 
came in the first half of the 19th cen- 
tury, when the 14-hour day and the 
“wholesome discipline of factory life” 
were defended by preacher and em- 
ployer alike as a deterrent to drunken 
leisure among urban workers, a view 
not entirely rejected by organized labor 


43J. A. Krout, Annals of American 
Sport (Vol. 15 of Pageant of America), 
New Haven: Yale University Press, 1929, 
p. 2. 


44H. Chafetz, Play the Devil: A His- 
tory of Gambling in the United States 
from 1492 to 1955, New York: Clarkson 
N. Potter, 1960, p. 31. 
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itself.*° Even in the full swing of early 
industrialism, however, inhabitants of 
the Satanic mills had their moments 
of play. Historians have noted both a 
familial and a communal atmosphere 
in English factories of the 18th century 
and even those of the 1830’s—cere- 
monial whiskey feasts when a spinner 
“changes his wheels, or gets new 
wheels,” new hands standing a round 
of drinks as a token of goodwill, new 
masters doing the same, and, paradoxi- 
cally, personalized supervision of chil- 
dren and relatives by parents, all work- 
ing in the same mill.*® 


Whatever the trend in the mixing 
of business and pleasure, tales of the 
effort to make work more tolerable 
and free time freer should not obscure 
two striking changes in the character 
of modern working time: (1) a more 
disciplined ordering of the sequence 
and timing of tasks; (2) more frag- 
mentation and inflexibility of daily and 
weekly work schedules. 


The economic order of the few ad- 
vanced societies is something new: 
never in history has so large a portion 
of the working population been sub- 
ject to so many formal social con- 
straints in its economic activity. The 
time clock, the plant rules, the presence 
of a host of supervisors and other 
control specialists, the close attention 
to quantity and quality of output— 
these add up to a demand for disci- 
pline on the job, and acceptance of in- 
dividual responsibility for job per- 
formance. We half forget the sustained 
regularity insisted upon in office, store, 


45 F. R. Dulles, America Learns to Play, 
New York: D. Appleton-Century Co., 
1940, pp. 88ff., 90-91. 


46N. J. Smelser, Social Change in the 
Industrial Revolution, Chicago: The Uni- 
versity of Chicago Press, 1959, pp. 193, 
183, 298ff. 
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and factory—we are so used to it.*’ 
This increased discipline fits a weil- 
known sociological formula: phe more 
specialization, the more interdepend- 
ence;_the more ae | the 
greater the cost of failure to meet 
role “fequirements, and the greater 


the resources devoted to keeping men 
in line; the more complex the society, 
the larger fraction formal rules is of 
all rules (the mores and folkways give 
way to laws and by-laws) and the 
less tolerance for ambiguous social 
structures. We see this in such diverse 
facts as the correlation between police- 
men as a per cent of the labor force 
and size of community, and a recent 
tendency to routinize administrative 
and technical tasks by use of “informa- 
tion technology”"—computers, mathe- 
matical programming and operations 
research—the beginnings of a revolu- 
tion in middle bureaucracies.** 

Three short-run trends will sey err Rm 











the accent on disciplined work ro routines 
among those fully employed: (1) The 
compqsition tor, NOW 


more than half the labor force, is shift- 
ing toward fee 
E.g., the largest and fastest-growing 


47H. L. Wilensky and C. N. Lebeaux, 
Industrial Society and Social Welfare, New 
York: Russell Sage Foundation, 1958, PP. 
56ff. While we “spend” time, “save’ 
time, and “waste” it, modern Greek vil- 
lagers, like many other contemporary peas- 
ants and primitives, “pass” the time. M. 
Mead, ed., Cultural Patterns and Technical 
Change, New York: New American Li- 
brary, Mentor Book, 1955, pp. 70-72. 
Simmel, of course, chose the clock as a 
symbol of modern life, in which so much 
rests on a time-cost calculation. “. . . The 
technique of metropolitan life is unimagin- 
able without the most punctual integration 
of all activities and mutual relations into 
a stable and impersonal time schedule.” 

“The Metropolis and Mental Life” in The 
Sociology of Georg Simmel, translated by 
K. W. Wolf, Glencoe, Illinois: The Free 
Press, 1950, p. 413. 


48 H. L. Wilensky, “Work, Careers ...,” 
op. cit., pp. 543-560 
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professions are bureaucratized—engi- 
neers, technicians, scientists, professors, 
social workers, nurses, teachers. And 
in retail trade, as in manufacturing, 
the number of planners, supervisors, 
schedulers, expediters, and co-ordina- 
tors is growing. (2) Part-time workers 
aside, there_is a largé and growing 
number of people_who have claims on 
the economy without working—stu- 
dents, the aged, the chronically unem- 
ployed. This should intensify an al- 
ready urgent demand for education, 
health, recreation, welfare, and other 


services. (3) Scarce service and con- 
trol specialists, like physicians in the 
past, will Fest compelled -t0 work long 


hours on tight schedules, whatever 
their changing vacation patterns. For 
one thing, their work time will be so 
valued that leisure will be an increas- 
ingly costly choice.*® In any case, Table 
5 shows that those who have freedom 
to set their own work schedules tend 
to choose long hours. 

We see, then, that much of the 

odern gain in “free time” is illusory. 

ost leisure is forced leisure; and 


49 We are all familiar with the dentist 
or doctor who “freely” imposes on himself 
an impossible patient load. Recently, how- 
ever, more physicians have entered group 
practice, with cooperative hospital rounds, 
shorter office hours, telephone-answering 
services and direct connections among part- 
nets’ homes, plus a cut-back on house calls. 
These changes permit a “family day” off 
and longer out-of-town vacations. A more 
general response is to allocate to less-trained 
persons tasks formerly performed by the 
men in short supply; we see this in medi- 
cine, dentistry, teaching, social work, engi- 
neering and science. Finally, increased pro- 
ductivity via further mechanization can 
permit a cut-back in hours—and it is true 
that occupations marked by technological 
Progress have gained more leisure than 
those established service and professional 
occupations marked by traditional work 
habits. In the short run, however, these 
trends are unlikely to offset the increased 

for scarce talent and the resulting 
climb in the price of leisure 


work becomes more disciplined, not 
more playful. Even the leisure hours 
of steady workers may become con- 
strained by two structural facts: the 
bunching of leisure under conditions 
of population boom, and the inflexi- 
bility of work schedules. ‘ 


The Bunching of Leisure. For the 
majority of adults, leisure over the 
day, the week, the year, indeed, the 
life cycle, tends to be bunched. While 
about half the gain in leisure since 
1900 has been taken in shorter daily 
hours, several facts point to an under- 
lying preference, where leisure is to be 
had, for its greater concentration: the 
two-day week-end, the spread of pre- 
mium penalties for Saturday and Sun- 
day work, the growth in the number 
of holidays, and the rapid increase of 
paid vacations, especially two-week va- 
cations. The union push for the shorter 
workweek, which is prompted mainly 
by the desire to spread scarce work, will 
likely result in a modest reinforcement 
of existing patterns—more holidays 
(i.e., occasional 4-day weeks), an extra 
week’s vacation geared to seniority 
(some industries already have four 
weeks for those with 20 years’ seniori- 
ty). Many union people think that 
workers would rather have such lei- 
sure-bunching than the shorter work- 
day:®° for the family-bound, long va- 
cations and occasional long week-ends 
enable them to fix up the house, spend 
time with children, etc.; for others, 
such periods permit hunting, fishing, 
or other trips; for all, the pattern pro- 
vides leisure when everyone else has it. 

Whatever workers want, leisure 
bunching generally suits the conveni- 
ence of American employers. It is less 
costly and easier to schedule than a 
flat reduction in the workweek or 


50 See e.g., G. Brooks, “Historical Back- 
ground,” in The Shorter Work Week, 
Washington, D. C.: Public Affairs Press, 
1957, pp. 7-19. 
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workday." 

Leisure bunching may mo¢ suit the 
convenience of modern totalitarian so- 
cieties. For instance, there are some 
signs that Soviet planners prefer the 
shorter workday to its alternatives.°” 
The Soviet press is full of puritanical 
complaints about dancing, drinking, 
and jazz; it adopts an aggressively edu- 





51 The latter takes more workers for 
equivalent output, decreases flexibility in 
production planning, and increases labor 
costs. In seasonal peaks (tomato season 
for food canning, Lent for the Boston fish 
market, new model runs for the auto in- 
dustry), the enterprise must pay overtime, 
or bear standby and substitute costs. If 
extra shifts are necessary, changeover time 
is increased. Vacation and holiday schedules, 
in contrast, can be staggered, predictably 
and cheaply (production falls off anyway 
around Christmas and in the summer), or 
the workplace can be shut down for re- 
pairs, re-tooling, and the like. There are 
exceptions. Under union Pressure, the tub- 
ber companies adopted six 6-hour days in 
the 1930’s—partly as a work-sharing de- 
vice. Goodyear President Litchfield later 
said that efficiency went up under this 
schedule. It is possible, however, that the 
coercive effect of the depression and an 
accelerated incentive pace account for the 
increases, not the six-hour day. By 1957, 
only about one in seven rubber workers was 
on this unusual schedule. W. L. Ginsburg 
and R. Bergmann, “The Workers’ View- 
point” in [bid., pp. 35-37. 


52 A Soviet writer said that in 1960 
there would be a return to the seven-hour 
day, six-day week that prevailed before 
World War Il. He predicts that in 1964 
the working day will be five or six hours 
(six days), or six or seven hours (five 
days), depending upon the nature of the 
work. There is an assumption in such 
writings that increased leisure should come 
in the form of a shorter workday. The 
rationale: to “reduce the extreme intensi- 
fication of labor” (attributed to “capital- 
ism”) and permit more investment of 
daily time in study and training. N. P. 
Kostin, “Free Time Under Communism,” 
The Soviet Review, 1 (August, 1960), p. 
28ff. Cf. Alec Nove (University of Lon- 
don), “The State and the Wage Earner,” 
Soviet Survey, No. 26 (October-December, 
1958), p. 31; and D. Allchurch, “Diver- 
sions and Distractions,” Soviet Survey, No. 
26 (October-December, 1958), p. 49. 


cative tome in all characterization of 
“rest” (the word leisure is seldom used 
except for humorous or archaic ef- 
fect’). “The reduction of the work- 
ing day,” says one Soviet ideologue, 
“will release a tremendous amount of 
strength and energy. . . . And people 
will . . . study the sciences, production, 
they will be busy inventing, rationaliz- 
ing.”°* “Free time,” says another, “is 
by no means time for idling. In his 
leisure hours the advanced Soviet 
worker rests, studies, takes up the arts, 
sports, etc. Proper use of free time, by 
helping to develop the individual in 
all directions, becomes a powerful stim- 
ulus to production and higher labor 
productivity.”®* Such articles are pep- 
pered with attacks on the mistaken no- 
tion that leisure will be squandered 
in entertainments and amusements. 

It is likely that the short work-day 
reflects Soviet preoccupation with eco- 
nomic growth. Ir permits skilled work- 
ers to teach vocational school at 
night,°® and all workers to hold second 
jobs and participate in continuing edu- 
cation of community projects. The 
long week-end or vacation, in con- 
trast, encourages fishing trips or just 


plain loafing. Mr. Khrushchev may © 


mean to bury us in an onslaught of 
moonlighting, paid and unpaid. 
Totalitarian and pluralist societies 
alike may find one scheduling trend 
in common: more men on deviant 
schedules. For various reasons it pays 
to adopt continuous operations in the 
most advanced manufacturing indus- 
tries (e.g., oil refining, chemical, paper, 


53 Allchurch, Ibid., p. 49. 
54 Kostin, op. cit., p. 31. 


551. N. Kogan, “The Nature of Work 
in the Future Communist Society,” The 
Soviet Review, 1 (August, 1960), p. 23. 


56 “In 1958, upwards of 2,500 workers 
in the Sverdlovsk economic area were en- 
listed to act as vocational training instruc- 
tors. Kogan, op. cit., p. 21. 
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steel, cement) and in the growing 
tertiary sector (e.g., entertainment and 
recreation, protective service, commu- 
nications, transportation, distribution ). 
These industries require evening and 
night work. It is possible that the ten 
to twenty per cent of the labor force 
now on second or third shifts will in- 
crease.’ Now, few men like odd 
shifts.°* And the idea that no one 
should be stuck with a poor shift per- 
manently often means rotating shift 
work (moving to a new shift every 
few days, months, or on the half year). 
A maximum fragmentation and in- 
flexibility of the leisure routine may 
be the result. Time seems more 
chopped up; and the chance to stylize 
leisure in the most varied ways is re- 
duced (many activities and associations 
are precluded, few are opened up).°® 

A Parkinson’s Law for Women. No 
discussion of trends in the number and 
quality of leisure hours can avoid con- 
sideration of those who have the most 
apparent choice in the matter. For 
women the law is, “work expands so 
as to fill the time available for leisure.” 





57 A survey of 11 major urban labor 
markets reports that 12 to 31 per cent of 
workers in manufacturing were on shift 
work in the winter of 1958-59. U. S. De- 
partment of Labor, Wages and Related 
Benefits, 20 Labor Markets, 1958-59, Bu- 
reau of Labor Statistics, Bulletin No. 1240- 
22 (November, 1959), p. 5. 


58 F. C. Mann and L. R. Hoffman, Auto- 
mation and the Worker: A Study of Social 
Change in Power Plants, New York: Henry 
Holt & Co., 1960, p. 112ff. 


59 A comparison of rotating shift workers 
with day workers in one oil refinery sug- 
gests that the shift workers’ activities were 
a function of their flexibility: these work- 
efs spent more leisure time gardening, 
working around the house and yard, fixing 
things—activities that can be done almost 
anytime. Careful examination of the tables 
reported, however, shows no significant re- 
striction of formal and informal social con- 
tacts. E. Blakelock, “A New Look at the 
New Leisure,” Administrative Science Quar- 
terly, 4 (March, 1960), pp. 446-467. 


A paradox shows the law in action: 
Female labor force participation rates 
have soared as impressively as male 
rates have dropped. Yet females exert 
most pressure for shorter hours. De- 
clining household and child-care re- 
sponsibilities, rising educational levels, 
coupled with the retention of tradition- 
al housewifery, have transformed wom- 
en into a labor supply ideal for several 
segments of modern economies. The 
deviant schedules and part-time jobs 
in the tertiary sectors, the nurturant 
and subordinate professions, psycho- 
logically akin to female family roles— 
women fit in very well, indeed.*° They 
want a shorter workday because eman- 
cipation, while it has released them 





60 In the U. S., women workers are con- 
centrated in jobs which involve (1) tradi- 
tional housewives’ tasks—cooking, cleaning, 
sewing, and canning; (2) few or no stren- 
uous physical activities and hazards; (3) 
patience, waiting, routine; (4) rapid use 
of hands and fingers such as office machine 
operating and electrical assembling; (5) 
a distinctive welfare or cultural orientation; 
(6) contact with young children; and (7) 
sex appeal. Bogue, op. cit., pp. 491-492. 
In developing countries, where the mass 
media and other indus‘rial influences whet 
the appetite for consumer goods, women 
may be even mage eager to work. A study 
of three areas of the Puerto Rican labor 
market shows that a majority of the adult 
female population have been drawn into 
the labor force and about nine in ten of 
the women workers interviewed, married 
or single, want to work indefinitely. P. 
Gregory, “The Labor Market in Puerto 
Rico,” in W. E. Moore and A. S. Feldman, 
Labor Commitment and Social Change in 
Developing Areas, New York: Social Sci- 
ence Research Council, 1960, pp. 136-172. 
In more advanced economies it is possible 
that automation will wipe out many cleri- 
cal and semi-skilled manual jobs now held 
by women—that bcovh office and factory 
will be put more in the hands of men. R. 
Dubin, The World of Work, New York: 
Prentice-Hall, 1958, p. 202. Whether the 
rising demand for females in service and 
professional occupations will offset this 
development depends upon the rate of eco- 
nomic growth, the age composition of the 
population (labor shortages), enterprise 
tolerance of turnover, etc. 
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TABLE 6 


FRENCH URBAN HOUSEWIVES—IN THE LABOR FORCE OR NOT—HAVE 
A LONG “WorRK” WEEK* 














Household Total 
Activities Hours 
Hours on Job, Excluding Child- of Work 
Job Travel Child-Rearing Rearing Per Week 
Working Wives 
No children 51 27 ~— 78 
One child 45 32 8 84 
Two children 37 36 11 84 
Three or more 34 39 11 84 
Non-Working Wives 
No children 55 had 55 
One child 53 17 70 
Two children 56 19 75 
Three or more 55 23 78 
All Wives 
No children 36 35 ott 71 
One child 26 4l 11 78 
Two children 14 49 15 78 
Three or more 9 50 20 79 





*Based on Table XIII, pp. 606-607 of Alain Girard, “Le budget-temps de la femme 
mariée dans les agglomerations urbaines,” Population, 13 (Octobre-Decembre, 1958), 
pp. 591-618. Averages are from daily time budgets kept in five-minute units by 1,020 
married women under 47 years old. Sample: 84 French urban areas with populations 
above 5,000. “Household activities” includes: cleaning, etc., shopping, cooking, dish- 
washing, sewing, and gardening (which, in average time, was negligible). “Child-rear- 
ing” includes: physical care of babies, watching children at home, taking them for walks 
or to school, supervising school lessons and other duties, medical care. Excluded from 
“work”: sleep, eating, personal care, entertainment and rest in and out of home, religious 
practice, and “helping husband in his work” (n.f.s.). 


for work, has not to an equal extent 
released them from home and family. 
French students of leisure, drawing on 
their long tradition of time-budget 
and consumption studies, have given 
us a realistic estimate of this situation. 
Table 6 shows a breakdown of hours 
spent in housework, child-care, and 
paid labor among urban married 
women. 
The female “workweek” is surely as 
long as it was a century ago. “Plus ca 
change, plus c’est la méme chose.” 
Does the greater mechanization of 
the American home and our more 
efficient system of distribution lighten 
the burden of the American house- 
wife? Despite talk of “outdoor house- 
keeping” in suburbia, the new burden 
of more elaborate home maintenance, 


the running and repairing of machin- 
ery, and an increase in financial man- 
agement, physical drudgery has surely 
been reduced—both for housewives 
and their ‘teen-age daughters. Labor- 
saving devices, more light and heat, 
better safety and health, speedier trans- 
portation and communication—these 
have doubtless cut back the minimum 
number of hours necessary to maintain 
the home. The resulting free time, 
however, is filled by work (especially 
at the two peaks of labor force par- 
ticipation—20-24 and after 40), the 
recent increase in number of children, 
and an infectious rise in consumer 
expectations that keeps women busy 
on the shopping front. The quality of 
the remaining leisure is a matter of 
speculation. 
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Moreover, if employers and work- 
ers continue to prefer an orthodox 
bunching of leisure, the present trans- 
portation-communication overload 
should increase sharply—which could 
hit working housewives more than 
their spouses. Most women work main- 
ly for income to support families or 
to supplement their husband’s income 
and thereby boost consumption and 
enhance leisure. The transportation 
squeeze makes a full-time job more 
difficult; women are reluctant to com- 
mute long distances. 

Scheduling trends affect more than 
the journey to work. Increasing stand- 
ard leisure for some necessitates devi- 
ant hours for others—or a decline, in 
the amount and quality of the leisure 
services received by the majority. Serv- 
ice workers have recently won shorter 
hours; it is not clear how much pres- 
sure they will exert to avoid deviant 
hours. While many supermarkets and 
suburban shopping centers stay open 
evenings and weekends, some do not, 
and curtailment of service is common 
in repair shops, stockrooms, parts de- 
pots, clinics, libraries, and museums.** 

It seems possible that a growing 
population, with a preference for 
bunched leisure and insatiable appe- 
tites for services, will escape to the 
suburbs to avoid congestion, and then 
spend its leisure commuting and wait- 
ing—hanging on the phone, standing 
in line, cruising for parking space. Any 
service overload tends to thwart the 
consumption aims of women’s work 
and reduces time for family life. 


61K. W. Deutsch lists some reasons: 
rising labor costs, fixed budgets, the rising 
costs of able managers for small or middle- 
sized establishments, the difficulty of divid- 
ing units of managerial effort to man the 
extra hours. “On Social Communication and 
the Metropolis,” Daedalus, 90 (Winter, 
1961), p. 105. The capital investment for 
serving a horde of people at rush hours is, 
of course, vastly greater than that required 
if they staggered their leisure. 


CONCLUSIONS 


The average man’s gain in leisure 
with economic growth has been exag- 
gerated. Estimates of annual and life- 
time leisure suggest that the skilled 
urban worker may have gained the po- 
sition of his 13th century counterpart. 
Upper strata have, in fact, lost out. 
Even though their worklives are short- 
er and vacations longer, these men 
work many steady hours week after 
week—sometimes reaching a truly 
startling lifetime total. 

Are the long-hours groups in the 
vanguard or rearguard? The variations 
within traditional categories for which 
data are reported make predictions of 
the future propensity to work very 
difficult. Considering both occupations 
which necessitate long hours (propri- 
etors, some young skilled workers and 
foremen) and those in which men 
choose to work hard (professors, law- 
yers), there appears to be a slowly- 
increasing minority of the male urban 
labor force working 55 hours a week 
or more. If we consider only those who 
control their own schedules, the short- 
hours men would carry the future— 
with the middle mass of moderate 
means and moderate inclination to 
work dominating the scene. 

On the question of quality: modern 
work is disciplined; process and prod- 
uct, timing and sequence of tasks have 
never in history been so explicitly pre- 
scribed. Modern leisure, while it be- 
comes more rigid and fragmented for 
a growing minority comes bunched in 
standard packages for most people (in 
Aimerica a .esponse to both employer 
and worker preference). The resulting 
communication-transportation overload 
may be especially burdensome for 
women, whose “workweeks,” whatever 
the new tasks that fill it, remain long. 

The leisure class today is not a class 
at all but a collection of occupational 
groups and age categories whose mem- 
bers (1) have motivation and oppor- 
tunity to choose leisure over income or 
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(2) are marginal to the economy and 
are therefore forced into leisure. 

The former cross-cut class lines; 
they are part of a growing middle mass 
which draws from both above (col- 
lege-educated engineers) and below 
(the upper-working class). Their mo- 
tives for choosing leisure are shaped 
by the technical and social organiza- 
tion of work, and related leisure styles. 

Marginal groups are concentrated in 
low-income, low-status jobs. The un- 
even distribution of non-work time 
among those working and the inci- 
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dence of involuntary unemployment 
and retirement strongly suggest that 
men who have gained niost leisure 
need and want more work. Here the 
“leisure stricken” are not replacing the 
“poverty stricken”; the two are be- 
coming one. 

Both major groups may stand in 
ever-sharper contrast to their more 
zealous colleagues at every level, and 
to the upper strata, who have what 
they have always had—the right to 
choose work as well as leisure. 


LEISURE, TASTE AND OCCUPATIONAL MILIEU 


JOEL E. GERSTL 
University College of 
South Wales & Monmouthshire 
(Cardiff) 


"Leisure—even for those who do not 
work—is at bottom a function of 
work, flows from work, and changes 
as the nature of work changes.’ 


While the question of the fusion 
and/or polarity of work and leisure 
has frequently been considered, the 
referent has usually been a generic one. 
Most often, the focus has been upon 
the situation of the industrial worker, 
or upon contrasts between the masses 
and the classes, or between society- 
wide status levels. Certainly, in con- 
sidering leisure as a social problem— 
for example, in projecting the differ- 
ential changes in the workweek to a 
future in which the bulk of the pop- 
ulation will work shorter hours while 


Revised version of a paper read at the 
meetings of the Society for the Study of 
Social Problems, New York, August, 1960. 


1Glement Greenberg, “Work and Lei- 
sure Under Industrialism,” in Mass Leisure, 
Eric Larrabee and Rolf Meyersohn, eds., 
Glencoe: The Free Press, 1958, p. 38. 


managerial and professional strata will 
continue to carry work home evenings 
and weekends—analysis must remain 
concerned with wide societal cate- 
gories. However, to contrast manual 
workers’ patterns of leisure with those 
of professional people is not to ex- 





2 The most immediate reference is David 
Riesman and Warner Bloomberg, Jr., 
“Work and Leisure: Fusion and Polarity?” 
in Research in Industrial Human Relations, 
Conrad M. Arensberg, et. al., eds., New 
York: Harper and Brothers, 1957, and 
David Riesman, “Leisure and Work in 
Post-Industrial Society,” in Mass Leisure, 
op. cit. Similar general referents are used 
in most of the literature in both the study 
of leisure and stratification; for example, 
Alfred C. Clarke, “The Use of Leisure and 
its Relations to Levels of Occupational 
Prestige,” American Sociological Review, 21 
(June, 1956), pp. 301-07; Leonard Ries- 
man, “Social Class, Leisure and Social Par- 
ticipation,” American Sociological Review, 
19 (February, 1954), pp. 76-84; R. Clyde 
White, “Social Class Differences in the 
Use of Leisure,” American Journal of So- 
ciology, LXI (September, 1955), pp. 145- 
50. 
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plain the differences. It may well be 
that much of the explanation of social 
class differences in the uses of leisure is 
spurious to the extent that such re- 
search obfuscates contrasts within a 
stratum. Whether spurious or not, this 
type of analysis fails to r2veal the cru- 
cial link between structure and be- 
havior. 

It is not merely because a person is 
high in the prestige hierarchy of his 
society that he takes work home or be- 
longs to a chamber music society (al- 
though he may well do both in order 
to maintain or reinforce his high 
status). While prestigeful leisure be- 
havior is of course related to social 
class position, its explanation must be 
linked to intervening variables. 


It is the argument of this paper that 
incumbency in a particular occupa- 
tional milieu is one of the most cru- 
cial of these intervening variables. For, 
while the existence of occupational 
milieus is a seemingly patent feature 
of life, and while the descriptive liter- 
ature of occupational sociology is volu- 
minous, the importance of occupation 
upon style of life in studies of stratifi- 
cation has been minimized by using 
occupation merely as an index (or part 
of an index) of social placement. 


In order to examine the effect of 
membership in a particular occupation 
upon non-occupational behavior while 
holding social class constant, it is ob- 
viously necessary to contrast occupa- 
tions at approximately the same pres- 
tige level whose work situation differs 
considerably. Three upper-middle class 
occupational situations have been cho- 
sen for this purpose: the independent 
professional practitioner, the organiza- 
tion man of the corporate world, and 
the salaried intellectual. The occupa- 
tions representing these three types 
are: the dentist (one of the few pro- 
fessionals still predominantly in solo 
practice and strangely enough almost 
missing from the growing sociological 
literature on professions), the adman 


(an intriguing villain of contemporary 
social criticism and archetype of the 
organizational world), and the college 
professor (an anomaly in the social 
order with high prestige and an in- 
commensurate income). 

The present study is based upon in- 
terviews, using both structured and 
open-ended items, with 75 respond- 
ents, one-third in each of the occupa- 
tional groups, all conducted by the 
writer. The dentists and admen were 
from a large mid-western city in the 
United States; the college professors 
were on the faculty of a small resi- 
dential college, which will be referred 
to as Sauk College, located some dis- 
tance from an urban center. As a re- 
sult of pre-determined controls for 
occupational stability and stage in life 
cycle, all respondents were around the 
age of 40.* 

The aim of this paper is explora- 
tory: to examine the links between oc- 
cupational milieu—including the na- 
ture of the work performed, the setting 
of the work situation, and the norms 
derived from occupational reference 
groups—and non-occupational be- 
havior, the realm of leisure. The ex- 
amination of leisure is undertaken in 
terms of its range—from the narrow 
circle of fathily, outward to the larger 
community.* 


1. Home Life 
There is probably no major activity 





3 For a detailed discussion of sample se- 
lection and sample characteristics, see Joel 
E. Gerstl, Career Commitment and Style of 
Life in Three Middle Class Occupations, 
unpublished doctoral dissertation, Univer- 
sity of Minnesota, 1959, pp. 27-50. 

4 This model is similar to that employed 
in the Kansas City Study of Adult Life. 
See Robert J. Havighurst, “The Leisure 
Activities of the Middle-Aged,” American 
Journal of Sociology, LXIII (September, 
1957), pp. 152-62, and Robert J. Havig- 
hurst and Kenneth Feigenbaum, “Leisure 
and Life Style,” American Journal of So- 
Goley, LXIV (January, 1959), pp. 396- 

04. 
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TABLE I 


HYPOTHETICAL USE OF Two ExTRA Hours By OCCUPATION 











Activity Admen Dentists Professors 
Relaxation 12.1% 29.4% 0.0% 
Family-home 24.3 14.7 9.4 
Recreational reading 12.1 14.7 28.1 
Hobby or recreation 33.3 32.4 12.5 
Work or work-connected reading 18.2 8.8 50.0 
Total 100% 100% 100% 
Number of responses* (33) (34) (32) 





ultiple res iven. 
*Multiple r mses were given 


under the broad heading of leisure 
which is more difficult to accurately 
account for than is time which is spent 
“at home.” Without having attempted 
a detailed time-budget, the following 
account is restricted to the most salient 
categories revealed in response to open- 
ended questions concerning the ways 
evenings and week-ends were spent. 
These categories were: time with chil- 
dren, household chores, television 
viewing, reading, work-connected ac- 
tivities aud specific recreational inter- 
ests. 

A major occupational contrast is the 
extent to which working time per- 
meates the rest of life. This is clearly 
the basic effect of the structure of the 
work situation and of the possibilities 
stemming from the nature of partic- 
ular types of work. The professors’ 
56-60 hour work-week necessarily in- 
cludes evening and week-end work, 
usually done at home. The admen’s 
working schedule averages 45 hours 
a week; although crises and deadlines 
seem ever-present, few do night work 
more than a dozen times a month. It 
comes as no great surprise that the 
dentists do not take their work home; 
their 40 hours a week rarely spill-over 
beyond office time.® 

Interestingly, the nature of occupa- 





5 Working hours were ascertained by 
asking for a detailed account of the re- 
spondents’ daily routine, with probes for 
evening and week-end work. 


tional milieu explains not only the 
actual distribution of working time, 
but also orientation to hypothetical 
time. The striking differences between 
occupations are shown in Table 1. In 
considering what they might do with 
two extra hours in the day, professors 
expressed no desire to relax and are 
most inclined to work more. The den- 
tists wanted above all to spend titue 
with their hobbies and recreational 
activities; almost an equal number 
gave first priority to relaxation, as they 
are tired after a long day of standing 
on their feet. Admen are equally de- 
sirous of recreational time, with fam- 
ily and home activity their second al- 
ternative. These contrasting wishes 
suggest that it is not merely high oc- 
cupational prestige which makes for 
the convergence of work and leisure 
as previous research has indicated.® 
While the amount of time spent 
with one’s children is difficult to esti- 
mate accurately, respondents’ state- 
ments can be readily rated as great, 
moderate or minimal. (Minimal time 
would, in the extreme, involve being 
with children only at meals.) The ad- 





6 Alfred C. Clarke, op. cit., used the 
identical question of a hypothetical two 
hours. He finds the desire to work, read, 
or study to increase as one goes up in 
prestige level; those lowest on his prestige 
scale want, above all, to relax, loaf, and 
sleep. Curiously, he reports no category of 
hobbies or recreation. 
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men and dentists do not differ greatly 
in the amount of time spent with their 
children; 40 per cent of the former and 
30 per cent of the latter spend a 
minimal amount of time in this activi- 
ty, in sharp contrast, two-thirds of the 
professors do.’ 

The mocal estimate of time devoted 
to household chores is between three 
and seven hours for each of the three 
groups. But, one-third of the profes- 
sors, one-fifth of the admen and only 
a single dentist do wo household work. 
This almost universal activity in 
household tasks among dentists is like- 
ly to be an indication of work upon 
leisure—in his facility in tinkering 
and the use of his hands. : 

Both dentists and admen watch tele- 
vision for a modal five to ten hours, 
with one-third in each group watch- 
ing 11 to 20 hours. Their viewing 
habits are considerably below the na- 
tional average of 18 hours a week,*® 
albeit interviewing was done in the 
Spring, when a man’s fancy turns from 
the tube. The situation among the pro- 
fessors is quite different, for extended 
TV viewing is strongly against the 
norms of Sauk. Indeed, over half of 
the professors do not own a television 
set, and are proud of it. Two-thirds 
of the owners claim to watch less than 
four hours a week, and all but one of 
the rest watch less than ten hours. The 
one exception was quite conscious of 
his deviancy from Sauk TV norms. 

The home life of the Sauk profes- 
sor is distinct from that of the other 





7 The use of the hypothetical two hours 
(Table 1) is relevant here. It suggests 
that the admen want most to spend more 
time with their children, feeling that they 
do not spend sufficient time at present, and 
that they probably do spend less time than 
do the dertists. The professors appear con- 
tent with the amount of time they spend 
with their families. 


8 Rolf B. Meyersohn, “Social Research in 
Television,” in Mass Culture, Bernard 
Rosenberg and David M. White, eds., Glen- 
coe: The Free Press, 1957, p. 345. 
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groups largely due to the pervasive- 
ness of his work-connected activities. 
Much of the time that the adman and 
the dentist spends with his children 
or watching TV is, for the professor, 
spent in his work. Probably this allows 
him to get away with doing less around 
the house.® The adman spends some- 
what less time in household chores 
and with his children than does the 
dentist. The working hours and sched- 
ules of each as well as alternative recre- 
ational interests and amounts of time 
devoted to reading (which will be 
considered subsequently) help to ac- 
count for these contrasting patterns. 


2. Recreation & Vacation 


Most obvious from the information 
conveyed in Table 2 is the sedentary 
way of life of the Sauk professors— 
not only in their work, but in their 
leisure as well.’° Forty per cent took 
part in no sports activity of any kind; 
for all but three of the others, the ex- 
tent of participation was low. While 
admen and dentists are represented in 
approximately an equal number of 
sports, the admen are more active. For 
example, the number of admen and 
dentists playing golf is almost identical, 
but while most of the dentists play 
but once a week, the admen play twice 
a week or more. Partially this is a re- 
sult of the respective work schedules 
—the adman has more of a chance to 
sneak in nine holes or more during a 
“working” day. More important for 
the adman is the fairly common con- 
duct of business on the green or in 
the club. Indeed, some indicated that 





®David Riesman, in commenting upon 
this finding, has suggested the importance 
of the differential cultural approval of 
work: there being little ambivalence con- 
cerning academic work, the wives and chil- 
dren must put up with it. 


10 Cf. Herbert Collins, “The Sedeniary 
Society,” in Mass Leisure, op. cit., pp. 19- 
30. 
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they must play golf for business rea- 
sons, even though they do not like 
the game. 


TABLE 2 
INDEX OF SPORTS ACTIVITY 
By OCCUPATION* 











Activity Admen Dentists Professors 
Golf 32 27 0 
Hunting 7 18 1 
Fishing 17 28 . 
Bowling 8 4 0 
Swimming 29 13 10 
Boating-Sailing 8 2 2 
Hiking-Walking 13 1 10 
Skiing 10 0 3 
Tennis 9 6 6 
Other activities 18 19 10 
Total recrea- 

tional score 151 118 47 





* The index consists of a combination 
of the number of respondents mentioning 
an activity (in response to the question: 
Do you take part in any recreational ac- 
tivities?) times the frequency of participa- 
tion score. Infrequent=1, Moderate=2, 
Heavy =3. 


Another function of physical recre- 
ation frequently volunteered by the ad- 
men is for the release of strain and 
tension, which they admit to be con- 
siderable. While the dentist also feels 
great strains in his work—many are 
surprisingly sensitive about their sad- 
istic functional role—the nature of 
work strains are quite different in the 
two cases. Both view physical recrea- 
tion as escape, but for one it is to 
“blow off steam,” for the other it is 
mainly to relax. While the adman finds 
his satisfactions in frequent and active 
sports, the dentist indulges more in 
routinized golf and seasonal hunting 
and fishing. 

Items mentioned by respondents as 
hobbies include activities pursued fre- 
quently and with great zeal as well as 
sporadic or habitual time fillers. In 
spite of this ambiguity, there are oc- 
cupational contrasts. 

The most frequent hobby, men- 
tioned by more than half of the den- 


tists, consists of some variety of “do-it- 
yourself”—ranging from home repairs 
to wood-working to gardening. Only 
in one case was there a more immedi- 
ate and direct vocational link to avo- 
cational interests, represented by metal- 
lurgical research. 


Vocational influences are stronger 
among the admen. Reading and paint- 
ing received almost as many mentions 
as did the do-it-yourself category. Half 
of those who paint in their leisure 
had in mind the non-commercial coun- 
terpart of their vocation; for the others, 
the day-to-day interaction with artists 
is probably a motivating factor. Simi- 
larly, references to writing were also 
frequent, involving the transfer of 
verbal facility from the writing of copy 
to the writing of “the great American 
novel” (or short stories for Playboy). 


The professors care least for do-it- 
yourself. Music is the most frequent 
recreational activity at Sauk. Two- 
thirds of the professors mentioned it 
as a major leisure interest, and half 
of these are active participants in in- 
strumental and vocal groups. In addi- 
tion to general reading, many profes- 
sors expressed interest in disciplines 
related to their own fields. In some 
cases this was thought of as the in- 
separable nature of literature, music, 
and art. In others, it was more a mat- 
ter of the desire for intellectual aware- 
ness as such—the humanist might even 
read The Organization Man before 
blasting the sociologist. 

Differences in vacation patterns 
clearly reveal occupational structuring. 
The adman’s modal two or three weeks 
is a function of corporation policy. 
Less than a third of the professors 
take the full academic summer, but 
the potential is there—subject, above 
all, to financial possibility. Curiously, 
dentists have the most clearly defined 
vacation norm—three weeks—even 
though theirs is the most autonomous 
decision. 

The fusion of work into leisure is 
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again greatest among the professors. 
Even those who take the entire aca- 
demic vacation claim not to forsake 
their calling, whether in European 
travel or a summer cottage in Maine. 
The majority of the professors, how- 
ever, do not remain unemployed for 
the entire summer. Since Sauk has no 
summer school, they either teach else- 
where, take part in research projects, 
or hold positions in industry. 

Almost half of the Sauk professors 
also take trips away from campus dur- 
ing Christmas vacation or between 
semesters; these are frequently a com- 
bination of attendance at professional 
meetings and other purposes. Most of 
the dentists, on the other hand, do not 
attend professional meetings outside 
the state. Business trips are quite fre- 
quent for the admen, one-fifth spend- 
ing a week or more each month in 
travel. Of course not all of this time 
is spent entirely in work. 


3. Visiting and Viewing 


Although the admen are slightly 
more gregarious than the other two 
occupational groups, differences are 
minor. Four-fifths of the admen and 
three-fourths of the dentists and pro- 
fessors visit with friends at least once 
a week; more admen than either of 
the other groups visit more than once 
a week. The dentists have a larger 
number of close friends than do the 
admen or professors—the median 
number for them is six, while it is 
five for the latter two occupations.™ 

The content and purpose of social 
relations with friends varies among 
the three groups. Perhaps the major 
distinction centers upon patterns of 
conversation-drinking by admen, card- 





11 While most of the professors and two- 
thirds of the admen have a high propor- 
tion of colleagues among their best friends, 
only 20 per cent of the dentists do. See 
Joel E. Gerstl, “Determinants of Occupa- 
tional Community in High Status Occupa- 
tions,” The Sociological Quarterly, 11 (Jan- 
uary, 1961), pp. 37-48. 


playing by dentists, and conversation- 
eating by the Sauk professors. The fre- 
quent exchange of dinners in the last 
mentioned group reflects the social life 
of a small community. Although the 
card-playing evenings of the dentists 
are sometimes accompanied by dinners, 
commensalism is less frequent for 
them than it is among the professors 
and is least frequent among admen. 
The emphasis upon conversation on 
the part of the admen and professors, 
as contrasted with the card-playing 
dentists, might well be a reflection of 
occupationally based verbal facility. 
Obviously, this is not to suggest that 
the dentists do not talk to their friends, 
but it would appear that while small 
talk during card playing is not thought 
of as a social activity, conversation— 
whether about people, ideas or busi- 
ness (not about teeth)—is more like- 
ly to be considered an end in itself. 
While all three occupational groups 
visit with friends more frequently than 
is usual for an urban cross-section, 
admen and dentists visit with relatives 
at a rate roughly comparable to the 
population as a whole.’* The majority 
of admen and dentists see their rela- 
tives (and/or in-laws), at least once 
a week, one-fifth of each group see 
them twice a month, and the rest only 
several times a year or less. The Sauk 
professors, on the other hand, typically 





12 Morris Axelrod, “Urban Structure and 
Social Participation,” American Sociologi- 
cal Review, 21 (February, 1956), p. 16. 
In the Detroit area, association with rela- 
tives is reported as: 49 per cent at least 
once a week, 13 per cent a few times a 
month, 12 per cent about once a month, 
22 per cent less often. For association 
with friends, the figures are: 28 per cent 
at least once a week, 19 per cent a few 
times a month, 18 per cent about once a 
month, and 31 per cent less often. Part 
of the difference between these figures on 
friends and ours is due to Axelrod’s data 
not including neighbors as friends. More 
importantly, there is no reason to expect 
our three high status occupational groups 
to resemble an urban cross-section. 
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live far away from relatives and tend 
to see them but annually. 

Apart from family life, recreational 
activity, and visiting, a consideration 
of uses of leisure time must also in- 
clude spectator activities (supple- 
mentary to the previously discussed 
television viewing). Most relevant are 
attendance at movies and _ sports 
events.13 

The Sauk professors attend movies 
more frequently than do either of the 
other two groups. Three-fourths attend 
at least once a month, and half at least 
twice a month. Certainly this is con- 
nected with their limited exposure to 
television. By sharp contrast, 44 per 
cent of the admen and only 28 per 
cent of the dentists attend once a 
month or more. One-fourth of the ad- 
men and almost half of the dentists 
hardly ever go to the movies; this is 
true of only three of the professors. 
While the contrast between admen and 
dentists is not great, the latter attend 
movies less frequently. 

There are only minor occupational 
differences in attendance at sports 
events. One-fourth of the admen, over 
one-third of the dentists, and one- 
fifth of the professors never attend.'* 
In each case, the modal pattern is to 
attend between five and ten games in 
the course of the year. The enthusiasts, 
those who attend eleven games or 
more, do not include more than a fifth 
of any of the groups. 


4. Voluntary Associations 


While membership in occupational 





13 Theater and concert attendance will 
be considered subsequently. 


14 Tt should be noted that attendance at 
sports events is a different matter for the 
professors since all their attendance, with 
one or two exceptions, refers to Sauk sports. 
The professors in attending these events 
are not necessarily displaying their enthu- 
siasm for sports, but rather for the glory of 
Sauk. 





SOCIAL PROBLEMS 


associations is to a large extent dictated 
by particular occupational roles, the 
amount of participation represents an 
area of activity which falls between 
the spheres of work and leisure. The 
dentists are most active in their pro- 
fessional societies, while the Sauk pro- 
fessors are significantly less active than 
either of the other two groups. The 
consideration of participation in or- 
ganizations which are not directly con- 
nected with the work role of the re- 
spondents again reveals the academic 
group to be least active. 


Almost half of the Sauk professors 
denied even nominal membership in 
any non-professional organization. 
Negative responses included references 
to the “absurd waste of time that such 
nonsense often results in,” and the 
virtue of a small town that does not 
necessitate such activity. One-fifth 
mentioned membership in a church or 
with a church-connected group as their 
only organizational affiliation. One- 
fourth were involved in college ac- 
tivities—including athletic, musical 
and social groups. In addition there 
were scattered references to member- 
ship in PTA, and activity with scout 
groups. There were but two major de- 
viations from the norm of low par- 
ticipation and minimal activity in the 
non-college community. 


The dentists belong to a larger 
number of groups than the admen, but 
participate less in each. Hence in an 
index which combines the number of 
organizations with a measure of the 
extent of participation, admen and 
dentists are quite similar. The high 
association between participation in 
occupational and other types of volun- 
tary organizations for all three groups 
is shown in Table 3. This relationship 
—indicating that participation in pro- 
fessional societies is part of the syn- 
drome of “joiner”—is strongest for the 
admen and the professors. Admen tend 
to be active in both professional and 
non-professional groups, professors in 
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TABLE 3 
EXTENT OF PARTICIPATION IN 
VOLUNTARY ASSOCIATIONS By 
EXTENT OF PARTICIPATION IN 
OCCUPATIONAL ASSOCIATIONS 











Voluntary Professional 
Associations Associations 
Low High 
Low 77% 35% 
High 23 65 
Total 100% 100% 
Number of cases (35) (40) 





Chi square=13.8, p<.001. 


neither. The majority of dentists are 
active in tueir professional associa- 
tions, whether or not they are active 
in other groups. 

Unlike the Sauk professors, most 
admen and dentists are at least moder- 
ately active im various associations. 
While one-third of the professors hold 
no formal organizational memberships 
—outside of their professional societies 
—only one dentist and two admen 
are in a similar position. 

The type of organization in which 
membership is held, as indicated in 
Table 4, is even more revealing of oc- 
cupational differences than is the desig- 
nation of the extent of participation. 
The most striking contrast is the con- 
centration of dentists in fraternal or- 


TABLE 4 
TYPES OF ORGANIZATIONAL 
MEMBERSHIP FOR ADMEN 
AND DENTISTS 








Type of Organization Admen Dentists 





Church committees 


and clubs 4 12 
Fraternal . 3 24 
Youth service 10 9 
Civic 24 9 
Recreational 19 12 
Total number of organiza- 

tional memberships 60* 66* 





* Includes multiple memberships. 


ganizations and that of admen in civic 
activity. 

While it is mot necessary to posit 
the furthering of one’s contacts for 
“business” reasons as the sole justifi- 
cation for membership in fraternal or- 
ganizations, and while there probably 
is a segregation of work interests and 
leisure fellowship for some, business 
reasons are probably an important de- 
terminant of the large number of 
memberships by dentists in these 
groups. Similar reasons might also be 
relevant to their other memberships. 

The dentists are not only the most 
active in church organizations, but are 
also most regular—or most compulsive 
—in attendance. All but two of the 
Protestant’® dentists attend church at 
least three times a month, half claim- 
ing regular weekly attendance. By con- 
trast, one-third of the Protestant ad- 
men and almost half of the professors 
attend church but several times a year, 
or not at all. One-fourth of the pro- 
fessors and a slightly larger proportion 
of the admen attend weekly. The ex- 
tremes represented by the dentists and 
the professors are highlighted in that 
in the course of answering questions 
concerning religious attendance, the 
dentists apologized for not attending 
more, the professors for attending as 
much as they did. 

Whatever the specific motivations 
for the differential membership and 
Participation patterns, these patterns 
are indicators of life style. For the 
dentists, the concentration is in frater- 
nal and church groups. This range of 
participation would in part explain the 
social image which they hold of them- 
selves. For, although they consider 
their occupational prestige to be high, 
they insist that their social position is 
not more than middle-class.’ 





15 All the Catholic respondents claimed 
weekly church attendance, while the two 
Jewish ones attended only several times a 
year. This makes the appropriate occupa- 
tional contrast one between Protestant re- 
spondents. 











Ot 


In light of the positions held by 
many of the admen in large agencies, 
it would be less likely that membership 
in any voluntary association would be 
of direct assistance to them in terms of 
business contacts. Their occupational 
role does, however, explain the heavy 
concentration in civic work. About 
half of the admen have done work 
with voluntary health organizations 
and/or the Community Chest. Fre- 
quently this activity is part of their 
occupational role, utilizing vocational 
skills—for example, they may be the 
representative of their firm for a par- 
ticular drive, or do the art work in a 
campaign. Often the activity may be- 
gin as part of their work task and 
then continue beyond it—in terms of 
both time and involvement. A more 
direct vocational link exists when a 
client is interested in a voluntary or- 
ganization. But the range of civic ac- 
tivities is considerably wider than that 
which is represented by policy dictates 
of firms or clients.’* 


16 Over two-thirds of the dentists rated 
themselves as one of the top three occupa- 
tions from a list of eleven consisting of: 
physician, business executive, lawyer, scien- 
tist, minister, architect, journalist, foreign 
service diplomat, dentist, adman, college 
professor. None of the admen or profes- 
sors placed the dentists in the top three. 
See Joel E. Gerstl, op. cit. An open-ended 
social class question produced the follow- 
ing seul: 

Social Admen Dentists Professors 
Lower- riddle’ Middle, 

——- or “Not 


32% 84% 72% 


Upper middle, 
wer-upper 60 12 8 
Don't know, Are 

no classes 8 4 20 


17 Civic commitments include: the Citi- 
zens League, a hospital board, the Citizen’s 
Committee for Education, the National 
Council of Christians and Jews, the NAACP 
Board, a township citizen’s council, a Re- 
publican precinct chairmanship, the Cham- 
ber of Commerce, and several other busi- 
nessmen’s groups. In addition, member- 
ships in youth service groups tend to be 
at the executive levels of such organiza- 
tions as the YMCA or Big Brothers. (Den- 
tists active in youth service were mainly 
referring to PTA and local scouting 
groups). 


SOCIAL PROBLEMS 


Just as the profession as a whole at- 
tempts to raise its societal image by 
concerted public service efforts through 
the Advertising Council of America, 
so local occupational associations and 
particular companies attempt to foster 
this type of activity. The larger com- 
panies all heartily support the time 
and effort their employees put into 
public service campaigns. Indeed, they 
advertise this activity. The occupa- 
tion’s attempt at raising its image has 
a counterpart on the level of the in- 
dividuals involved. In spite of the ad- 
men’s enthusiastic statements of devo- 
tion to his work, he is bothered by 
the low status of his calling. He hopes 
that by doing good works he can help 
to alleviate the nasty image which, in 
spite of his protests, clings in the 
mind of the public. Certainly the striv- 
ing for higher occupational prestige 
would be a major factor in determin- 
ing the type of activity to which time 
and effort is devoted. While the ad- 
man recognizes the low status of his 
work he accords himself a high stand- 
ing in his community.’* His activity 
in civic associations helps to fill this 
gap. 

The spread of various types of lei- 
sure time activities throughout the so- 
cietal strata of the contemporary 
United States does not make it pos- 
sible to ascribe prestige to types of 
recreational clubs. However, on the 
basis of an intuitive ranking of the 
prestige of the particular clubs in 
which respondents hold membership, 
it would appear that the admen more 
than the dentists belong to groups of 
a higher prestige level. 

Consideration of the participation 


18 See the social class distribution in 
footnote 16. While the admen do not rate 
their occupational prestige as low as they 
are rated by professors and dentists, in 
conformity with the pervasive tendency to 
overestimate the status of one’s own oc- 
cupation, they accord themselves a fairly 
low status and are very conscious of their 
even lower status in the eyes of outsiders. 
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patterns of the respondents’ wives in 
voluntary associations affords further 
indication of the contrasts in the life 
styles of the three groups. Each mani- 
fests a unique pattern as Table 5 in- 
dicates. 


TABLE 5 
WIVES’ ORGANIZATIONAL 
PARTICIPATION By OCCUPATION 
OF HUSBAND 











Range of 
Participation Admen Dentists Professors 
None 42% 33% 23% 


Church groups 


only 8 21 4 
Local groups* 17 46 55 
Civic, charity . 

and pro- 

fessional 33 0 18 
Total 100% 100% 100% 
Number of 

wives (24) (24) (22) 





* The category designated as local groups 
consists of neighborhood women’s clubs, 
youth service groups such as Boy Scouts, 
and the Parent-Teacher’s association. Wom- 
en’s auxiliary groups of their husband’s oc- 
cupations have also been included in this 
middle category. 


The correspondence of prestige 
levels of the organizational participa- 
tion of husbands and wives is striking. 
Dentists reveal a life style consonant 
with a middle-class image, with fra- 
ternal lodges for the husbands and 
church clubs for the wives. The upper- 
middle class admen and their wives 
are, on the other hand, involved in a 
wider and more prestigeful range of 
organization—in the wider communi- 
ty..° Opportunities for organizational 
participation for the wives of the col- 
lege professors are circumscribed. In- 
deed, the limitations of the communi- 
ty in this (as well as other) respects 
was a great source of discontent among 
faculty wives. Nevertheless, the aca- 
demic wives, more than the wives of 
admen and dentists, do participate in 
at least some voluntary associations. 


5. Taste 


Apart from the general notion of 
range and of prestige levels, the fore- 
going analysis has been essentially 
quantitative: who does how much of 
what. A basic adjunct is in the realm 
of taste: who indulges in the “higher” 
things of life? 

While the members of the three 
occupational groups are all more or 
less middlebrow (with a few possible 
shadings into high and low brow) in 
Lynes’ use of the term,” the contrast 
between the extremes within the mid- 
dlebrow category is most revealing. 
Accordingly, the present attempt is 
simply to make the gross distinction 
between “upper” and “lower” brow. 
Six items constitute the measure and 
operational definition of taste: attend- 
ance at theaters and concerts, musical 
taste, hours spent reading, number of 
books read, and types of magazines 
read.*1 The findings are summarized 
in Table 6. 

The first two measures, of theater 
and concert going, indicate those who 
attended at least one performance in 
the past year. Although the Sauk pro- 
fessor must travel a considerable dis- 
tance to attend non-college perform- 
ances, he attended the theater twice as 
much as did*the adman (the frequent 
business trips of the latter to Chicago 
and New York notwithstanding). The 





19 The social background of wives is 
no doubt relevant in this context. (The 
respondents in the 3 occupations had simi- 
lar backgrounds.) There is a decided 
tendency for dentists to have married “less 
well” than either of the other two groups. 
Whereas three-fourths of both admen and 
professors married the daughters of man- 
agers-proprietors or professionals, none of 
the dentists were married to professionals’ 
daughters and only one- fourth of their 
wives had managerial-proprietor fathers; 
forty-five per cent had blue-collar fathers. 
Similarly, most of the dentists’ wives did 
not attend college, while wives of admen 
and professors did. 

20 Russell Lynes, The Tastemakers, New 
York: Harper and Brothers, 1955. 
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TABLE 6 

PERCENTAGE OF UPPERBROW RESPONSES By OCCUPATION 
Brow Measures Admen Dentists Professors 
Theater attendance 68 32 64 ( 96)* 
Concert attendance 44 28 64 (100) * 
Musical taste 16 24 96 
Hours reading 52 20 60** 
Number of books 56 16 80** 
Magazine type 0 0 68 
Total score 236 120 432 (500) 
Mean score 40 20 72 ( 83) 





* The figures in parentheses include those who attended concerts and theaters only at 


Sauk. 


** These figures refer to reading which is not concerned with work, a distinction 


many found difficult to make. 


professors also attended the largest 
number of concert performances. 
Upper-brow musical taste indicates 
a preference for classical music. The 
majority of dentists and admen favored 
“pops” or “quiet dance music.” Two 
respondents, both dentists, prefer “top- 
ten” tunes. One-fourth of the admen 
like “good jazz” in addition, or instead 
of, their diet of “pops.” None of the 
dentists shared this taste. Most of the 
professors were more specific than 
“classical music” and several liked jazz 
in addition to the classics. Only one 
professor admitted preferring “light 





21 Obviously this brow measure is a 
crude one. It might be argued that to at- 
tend theater is not upper brow if the show 
is a banal musical comedy. Even more 
serious would be the charge that the brow 
of the book-reader could only be ascer- 
tained according to the nature of the book 
read. Certainly I would want to make such 
distinctions if the present “instrument” 
were to be elaborated. In the present con- 
text, however, I would argue that to read 
books—regardless of content—is higher 
brow than not to read books at all. Simi- 
larly, even bad theater involves exposure 
to a range of experience different from 
even the best of TV. For some insightful 
comments concerning brows (if not their 
measurement) see, Edward Shils, “Mass 
Society and Its Culture,” and Ernest Van 
den Haag, “A Dissent from the Consensual 
Society,” Daedalus 89 (Spring, 1960), pp. 
288-324. 


music” to classical. The pervasiveness 
of norms of musical taste at Sauk is 
corroborated by the high rate of at- 
tendance at Sauk concerts and in the 
amount of participation in musical 
groups by the faculty. 

Comparison of taste and concert at- 
tendance reveals an interesting discrep- 
ancy. While only 16 per cent of the 
admen admit to enjoying classical 
music, 44 per cent have attended con- 
certs in the past year. The implication 
is that 28 per cent of the admen doze 
through the concerts to which their 
wives drag them. The dentists are less 
concerned with this symbol of display 
—the discrepancy between likes and 
attendance consists of but a single 
person. 

The dichotomy of high and low rec- 
reational reading was made on the 
basis of less than five hours and five 
or more. Although it is undoubtedly 
difficult to estimate the amount of 
time one has spent reading, less than 
five hours a week cannot involve very 
much more than the daily newspaper 
and glancing at some magazines. 

Number of books read separates 
those who read at least one (non-work 
connected) book in the last month 
and those who read less than ten in 


the last year. Detailed contrasts are . 
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sharper than the dichotomy reveals. 
Fifty-six per cent of the dentists had 
read mo books in the last year, while 
one-fourth of the admen and three 
professors made similar admissions. 
At the other extreme, 44 per cent of 
the professors, one-fourth of the ad- 
men, and two dentists claimed to have 
read three or more books in the month 
preceding the interview. 

The final measure distinguishes be- 
tween higher and lower brow maga- 
zines. Lowerbrow subsumes most of 
the mass periodicals: House and Gar- 
den, Life, Saturday Evening Post, 
Reader's Digest, Argosy, and down- 
ward. The upperbrow category in- 
cludes: Harper's, The New Yorker, 
Saturday Review, Encounter, and ‘up 
through the little magazines.” The list 
of magazines read by each respondent 
was categorized according to direction 
of emphasis. Interestingly, there was 
almost no contamination—the reader 
of some higher brow magazines reads 
many, and vice-versa. 

While it is no doubt rather discon- 
certing to find almost a third of the 
professors limiting themselves to low- 
erbrow magazines, the zeros in Table 
6 are no less than astounding. Apart 
from the crossbrow Time or News- 
week, the highest that the magazine 
brows of the dentists extend is to in- 
clude a New Yorker and an Esquire 
thrown into a lowerbrow diet. And the 
admen, the professional purveyors of 
the mass media, have brows extending 
no higher than an isolated reference 
to Holiday and The American Heri- 
tage. 


6. Conclusion 


While the effect of occupational role 
upon the rest of life is frequently pro- 
claimed in the context of occupational 
sociology, it has seldom been examined 
in a comparative structural context. 


22Some magazines would have to be 
omitted due to their cross-brow nature, 
Time and Newsweek being prime examples. 


The foregoing comparison of admen, 
dentists and professors has attempted 
to reveal some of the links between 
occupational milieu and non-occupa- 
tional behavior. The contrasts between 
occupations all in a similar social strat- 
um indicate that th: crucial explana- 
tory factor is that of the occupational 
milieu—consisting of the setting of 
the work situation, the nature of the 
work performed, and the norms de- 
rived from occupational reference 
groups—which allows, dictates or is 
conducive to particular patterns of 
behavior. 


The consequences of the structure 
of the work situation are seen most 
directly in the extent to which hours 
of work provide the framework for 
other activities. For example, the pro- 
fessor’s long hours of academic in- 
volvement necessitate less time for his 
leisure and his home life. Alternatively, 
the fluidity of the adman’s business 
routine may allow for recreational ac- 
tivity during the working day, a luxury 
in which the dentist is most unlikely 
to indulge himself. Certainly contrast- 
ing vacation patterns are a function 
of working routine. 


The nature of the work task has a 
variety of effects, the most immediate 
of which is dramatically illustrated in 
considering the possibility of the fu- 
sion of work with leisure. It is physi- 
cally most difficult for the dentist to 
“take his work home” (although he 
could take X-rays home for study or 
return to his office to do laboratory 
work). But, even if the dentist does 
work overtime, this task is readily de- 
fined as work. The professor, by con- 
trast, is likely to find it difficult to 
say whether reading in or around his 
field is working or not. Similarly, it is 
absurd even to think of the dentist 
bringing his work on his vacation; 
such a fusion is more likely for the 
adman, and becomes probable for the 
professor. The nature of these occupa- 
tions involve different types of cul- 
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tural demarcation and evaluation, one 
indication of which is seen in the re- 
sponses of the three groups to the 
question of a hypothetical two hours 
(Table 1). Again, the professors are 
most likely to say they would do more 
work, the dentists least likely, and the 
admen to have an intermediary posi- 
tion on the subject. 

Intrinsic in the nature of work is a 
specialization of skills. The extent to 
which such skills spill over into the 
realm of leisure is seen in contrasting 
hobby interests: use of their hands for 
the dentists, painting and writing for 
the admen, and intellectual pursuits 
for the professors. On the other hand, 
the nature of work in the context of 
particular work situations results in 
different types of strains, whether phys- 
ical or emotional. These too are re- 
flected in patterns of leisure, in “blow- 
ing off steam” for the admen and 
“taking things easy” for the dentists. 

Participation in voluntary organiza- 
tions may begin as a work task for the 
admen. But its justification (by either 
the admen or their organizations) is 
not only a function of their occupa- 
tional skill, but also a rationalization 
and compensation for the marginal so- 
cial status of their work. The types of 
organizational memberships in which 
the dentists are found also show both 
a direct occupational function—build- 
ing a clientele—and a consequent sta- 
tus repercussion (Tables 4 and 5). 

The influence of occupational refer- 
ence groups appears to be most per- 
vasive among the professors, as indi- 
cated by such norms as those against 
extended TV viewing or their simi- 
larities in musical taste, musical inter- 
est, and their high rates of attendance 
at theaters and concerts. Reference 
group influences are operative in the 
other groups also. Thus, it is not only 
the adman on the art side of the firm 
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who paints for a hobby, but it is likely 
to be his influence which interests the 
account executive in a similar pursuit. 
Likewise, conviviality as a way of life, 
as evidenced by the admen’s frequent 
cocktail parties, represents an occupa- 
tional norm sanctioned by the refer- 
ence group. 

Although the account presented in 
this paper has emphasized the explana- 
tory links between occupational fac- 
tors and other types of behavior, one 
must be cautious of the tendency to- 
ward occupational determinism. Cer- 
tainly such factors as national fads and 
fashions are most important in the 
analysis of leisure.2* But even if do- 
it-yourself or painting seem to be 
sweeping the country at one particular 
period of time, the concentration of 
involvement with such activity in par- 
ticular portions of the population still 
needs to be explained. The considera- 
tion of occupational milieu is crucial 
for this purpose, for it involves an 
individual’s major connection with the 
larger social structure of which he is 
a part through the division of labor. 


23 An additional problem which has not 
been considered is that of occupational 
selection. It is not merely occupational 
milieu that explains behavior, but occu- 
pational choice that selects personality and 
skills. The man who lacks manual dexterity 
is unlikely to manage to graduate from 
dental school. Avenues of vocational train- 
ing are also important through the de- 
velopment of trained incapacities or com- 
pensations for various types of shortcom- 
ings. David Riesman, in a private commu- 
nication, suggested that the dentists in order 
to get through their long training may 
have become somewhat cut off from peo- 
ple and therefore more oriented to family 
and do-it-yourself. Similarly, the profes- 
sors might have turned to academic work 
as a retreat from their inabilities in sports 
as early as high school. But for the pur- 
poses of the present analysis, incumbency 
in the occupational role is taken as given. 
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NOTES ON SOVIET URBAN ATTITUDES TOWARD LEISURE 


JEREMY R. AZRAEL 
University of Chicago 


Soviet Premier Khrushchev in- 
formed the recent Twenty-First Con- 
gress of the Communist Party that by 
1964 “the U.S.S.R. will have the short- 
est working week in the world with 
a simultaneous rise in the standard of 
living.” By the end of the current 
Seven Year Plan, he asserted, the ma- 
jority of Soviet workers will have a 
five day work week with a six or seven 
hour day.’ How will the Soviet citizen 
use his increased leisure time? What 
does he conceive to be the ideal uses 
of leisure? In what ways are his atti- 
tudes peculiarly Soviet? What prob- 
lems will the grant of increased leisure 
time raise for the regime? I shall at- 
tempt to suggest general answers to 
these questions on the basis of impres- 
sions gathered in rhe course of a year’s 
residence in the U.S.S.R. So little has 
been written on the subject of leisure 
in the U.S.S.R. that even such answers 
should prove useful. 

First, it should be emphasized that 
what the Soviet citizen has been award- 
ed is a small additional increment in 
the number of leisure hours available 
every working day. He has mot been 
given a longer vacation period. In ad- 
dition to the small daily increment, 
however, he has been promised two 
contiguous days-off, a weekend. 
Whether he will treat these days as re- 
peated one-day holidays or short, re- 
curring vacations remains problemati- 
cal, but the point is that the Soviet 
citizen tends to react differently to 
each of these three types of “free time” 
—incremental leisure, holidays, and 





The author wishes to thank Leon Bram- 
son of Harvard University, whose apt 
suggestions and criticisms have helped make 
this a better essay. 


1N. S. Khrushchev, Control Figures for 
the Economic Development of the U.S.S.R. 
for 1959-1965, Moscow, 1959, English 
translation. 


vacations. He definitely distinguishes 
an increase in daily leisure from a one 
day holiday and both of the former 
from an extended vacation. 

A vacation is for rest (otdikh), and 
rest has peculiar connotations in the 
Soviet mind. Rest tends to imply al- 
most total withdrawal from the normal 
environment. If possible one enters a 
sanitorium and submits to the “restful 
discipline” of special diet, regular 
hours, organized play. If one cannot 
enter a sanitorium, he tries to repro- 
duce its atmosphere at home or at a 
country dacha. To some extent this at- 
titude toward rest is a carry-over from 
the old regime with its highly de- 
veloped spa culture, but even more it 
reflects the success of the regime in 
instilling the notion that not only is 
rest the right of every toiler, it is also 
his duty.” 

Diametrically opposed to the vaca- 
tion is the holiday. Were the vacation 





2 Margaret Mead detects “seriousness” in 
the American approach vacations. She 
writes: “They [American vacations] com- 
bine escape from routine and the right to 
relax with the duty to ‘get rested’ and build 
up for next year’s work.” M. Mead, “The 
Patterns of Leisure in Contemporary Amer- 
ican Culture,” in Mass Leisure, edited by 
Eric Larabee and Rolf Meyersohn, Glencoe, 
Ill.: The Free Press, 1958. In my opinion, 
Miss Mead is too quick to identify as part 
of the American attitude toward vacations 
what is certainly a considerable factor in the 
American attitude toward the weekend. Va- 
cationing America is less work-oriented than 
Miss Mean suspects, though the work- 
ideology which lies at the heart of the atti- 
tude she identifies was probably once domi- 
nant in the United States. In a sense, the 
Soviet Union is following the American 
pattern at a one stage remove. There “the 
Protestant ethic” is still dominant. How- 
ever, there are signs that the new elite is 
already becoming slightly less “serious” 
about vacations as a means to the end of 
increased production. Cf., Walter Z. 
Laqueur, “Russian Holiday,” Encounter, 
October, 1959. 
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simply a succession of holidays, the 
whole purpose of rest would be defeat- 
ed. For the attitude of the Soviet citi- 
zen toward the holiday is the very 
opposite of leisurely, and the holiday 
itself is the very antithesis of rest. The 
holiday (prasdnik) has an ineradicable 
connotation of “celebration.” Like the 
vacation, the holiday is to be ap- 
proached seriously—or perhaps, in 
this case, “earnestly” is a better word. 
But the whole mood and tone of the 
approach is different. The Soviet re- 
gime tries harder than most to retain 
in the public consciousness the sym- 
bolic significance of its holidays. With 
each there is a campaign of oratory 
and a series of rites which, in the 
United States, are reserved only for 
the Fourth of July and, perhaps, Me- 
morial Day. But the regime has had 
minimal success in its efforts, and, for 
the average Soviet citizen, neither No- 
vember 7, nor May 1, and certainly 
not March 8 (International Women’s 
Day) have retained much symbolic 
sanctity.? Rather, a holiday is a day 
to “pull out all stops,” and, as I have 
indicated, the extraction is approached 
earnestly. Accordians are repaired in 
anticipation of the all-night’s gulyating 
(literally “walking,” actually jovial and 
aimless wandering from restaurant to 
restaurant, square to square). The 
word carries definite emotional over- 
tones of “escape from routine.” A part 
of the rubles carefully saved for the 
occasion are spent, in what is likely 
to be a family excursion, at the nearest 
spirits store—usually on vodka or 
cognac, less often on champagne. Im- 
mense and expensive supplies of 
zakuski (literally “hors d'oeuvres,” ac- 
tually a Soviet institution in their own 





3 The regime’s security-dictated policy of 
depriving most of the public of a chance 
to witness at first hand the November 7 
and May 1 parades has helped to defeat its 
own goal and has aided in the weakening 
of the symbolism of these holidays in the 
public consciousness. 
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right, not simply appetizers but rather 
a gourmet meal in themselves) are 
bought. The atmosphere is one of 
carpe diem, the psychology one of 
splurge. Restaurant managers will meet 
their month’s plan in a single night, 
if only they can prevent the destruc- 
tion of so much glassware and furni- 
ture that the gain is cancelled. Waiters 
will make treble their month’s salary 
in tips on this single night, if they can 
just serve quickly enough to avoid 
fraying tempers made unduly volatile 
by alcohol. The holiday, in short, is a 
release, frenetic and compulsive, from 
the multitude of frustrations—whose 
immensity and sources in Soviet life 
need not be discussed here—which 
have accumulated since the last holi- 
day. Anyone familiar with descriptions 
in classical Russian literature of the 
spirit in which saints days were cele- 
brated under the old dispensation will 
recognize, however, that there are 
strong elements of continuity in this 
pattern. 


When one turns to an analysis of 
the probable responses of the citizenry 
to increased leisure in the form of a 
daily increment of free time instead of 
in the form of longer vacations or 
more frequent holidays, elements 
which are more peculiarly Soviet come 
to the fore. Thus, it seems unlikely 
that much incremental leisure time 
will be devoted to increased exposure 
to the mass media. Despite recent ef- 
forts to enliven Soviet journalism (esp- 
cially Komsomolskaya Pravda and 
Izvestia), the press is primarily orient- 
ed toward politics and production, and 
most Soviet citizens resent its propa- 
gandistic and moralizing tone. More- 
over, the mass media are always acces- 
sible in the work environment itself. 
Agitators are still assigned to read 
Pravda’s daily editorial aloud, and, 
while Soviet efficiency engineers have 
not yet adopted the technique of pip- 
ing “mood music” into the factories, 
Soviet propagandists have long known 
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the technique of attitude conditioning 
in the form of total coverage of work 
areas by radio diffusion networks. The 
ubiquitousness of crude agitation has 
become, indeed, a source of consider- 
able frustration for the average citi- 
zen, and he devotes considerable in- 
genuity to escaping it. It is unlikely 
that this situation will be fundamental- 
ly altered in the near future. 


Exposure to public culture, mass or 
high, is, at least for the time being, 
likely to increase only slightly because 
of the paucity of outlets relative to 
demand. Demand will definitely in- 
crease, and this will put even greater 
pressure on the regime in its efforts 
to expand the relevant facilities— 
theatres, movies, clubs, concert hails, 
etc. Failure to meet this demand will 
generate real fruszration. The Soviet 
citizen to a remarkable extent seeks 
“amusement” and is incapable of self- 
initiated utilization of leisure, or re- 
creation in the literal, and also genu- 
ine, sense. This also serves to make 
the problem of inadequate cultural 
outlets more acute. That the Soviet 
citizen enjoys exposure to culture and 
seeks it out does not belie the thesis 
that it is amusement which is sought 
rather than an opportunity for genuine 
recreation. The most popular, though 
by no means the most characteristic, 
dramatic style in the Soviet theacre 
and cinema is “slapstick,” which is 
perhaps the style least conducive to 
authentic assimilation in the re-crea- 
tive endeavor. 


In this connection, one significant 
qualification should be noted. Photog- 
raphy and other hobbies involving the 
application of mechanical technique 
(tekhbmika) are extremely popular in 
the Soviet Union. This fascination with 
technique often carries over to the 
Soviet approach to movie-going. The 
Soviet citizen frequently makes movies 
a hobby. This is particularly true of 
the young intellectual, but the movie 
hobbyist is much more common in the 


Soviet Union than in the United States 
and even than in Western Europe.* 
The chief concern of the movie hobby- 
ist is technique, not content. An amaz- 
ing percentage of Soviet citizens know 
not only who is acting in a given pic- 
ture, but also who is the director, chief 
cameraman, composition expert, etc. 
Appraisal is governed at least as 
much by the work of these technical 
specialists as by the quality of script 
and acting. The attitude of the movie 
hobbyist is thus markedly different 
from that of the simple movie goer 
who, as was noted above, seeks above 
all “amusement.” Sophisticated ap- 
praisal in terms of technique can be 
a medium of genuine re-creation. 
However, that this sort of appraisal 
does not carry over into the world of 
the theatre lends support to the view 
that it is a fascination with technique 
per se rather than a comprehensive and 
critically mature attitude toward the 
dramatic media which is at work. In 
discussions of the theatre, even among 
the young intelligentsia, the major em- 
phasis is placed upon content and 
acting, and, as I have suggested, the 
usual propensities of taste do not re- 
veal an unduly high level of sophisti- 
cation. Even in the theatre, to be sure, 
tekhnica is appreciated. 

In the legitimate theatre bizarre 
sound and lighting effects are a Soviet 
specialty. The problem is that in the 
theatre they are often not integrated 
into the play itself. That the bulk of 
the tekhnica fans remain oblivious to 
this problem suggests that technique 
is still considered a game and not a 
dimension of culture. In large measure 
the popularity of tekhnika reflects the 


4The Soviet pattern with respect to 
movie going is closer to the European than 
the American pattern; however, for the 
European movie hobbyist technique is an 
integrated part of an art form as it is not 
for the Soviet. Still, in some sense, as 
David Riesman has been kind enough to 
point out to me, it is the American pat- 
tern which is deviant. 
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continued fascination with mechanics 
per se among a people who are not as 
yet fully adjusted to the “wonders” 
of modern industrial society. In this 
connection, it is interesting to note 
that, tekhnika apart, those hobbies 
which are popular among the Soviets 
are chiefly of the accumulative-trading 
variety which Freudian psychologists 
attribute to a personality type associ- 
ated with the early stages of industrial 
growth. Stamps, insignia, matchbox 
covers, postcards, etc., are widely col- 
lected and traded, even by adults. The 
most popular Soviet card games have 
a “childish” quality. The key element 
in most of them is not cooperative 
bidding or strategic and tactical calcu- 
lation but rather the exercise of 
“strength” derived from arbitrary rules 
and the random distribution of the 
cards.® 

On a different plane, physical cul- 
ture has become a widespread fad in 
the Soviet Union. Undoubtedly it will 
absorb considerable incremental leisure 
time. The fad takes a variety of forms, 
most of which are familiar in the West 
but are often pushed to an extreme 
in the U.S.S.R. Polar-bear clubs are 
common, as afe gymmastic societies, 
but physical culture is popular even 
among those who shun official organi- 
zations. No American can help but 
be puzzled and somewhat amused by 
the crowds of sunbathers, stripped to 
the waist and often beyond, who line 
the bank of the Neva River in Lenin- 
grad from mid-March on. They gather 
particularly densely around the outer 
wall of the Peter and Paul Fortress, 
where the reflection of the sun off the 
stone is considered to be uniquely ef- 
ficacious. They are not at all deterred 
by che fact that the appearance of the 
early Spring sun is often accompanied 
by snow. Curiously, however, the phy- 
sical culture movement does not seem 





5 An exception to this general pattern 
is, of course, the sanctified place occupied 
by chess in the U.S.S.R. 
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to be sports oriented. Spontaneous 
sport seems to play only a small role 
in the Soviet leisure pattern. In the 
field of sport, increased leisure is more 
likely to be devoted to spectator at- 
tendance than to active participation. 
Partly this is because of the shortage of 
relevant equipment and facilities; part- 
ly it is because the narrow circum- 
ference of the Soviet friendship cir- 
cle (see below) does not easily lend it- 
self to the sort of casual gregariousness 
which makes possible the informal 
“pick-up” game. The high degree of 
interest in organized sport in the Soviet 
Union and the high degree of partisan- 
ship which characterizes this interest 
do not, however, support the popular 
thesis that sheer apathy and excessive 
“seriousness” is the determinant fac- 
tor in the attitude of the Soviet citizen 
toward sport.® 

The Soviet home cannot serve as 
the same sort of leisure center as does 
its American counterpart. The Soviet 
home is most often small, hopelessly 
overcrowded, poorly furnished, and 
generally uncongenial. It is not even 
a center of privacy or semi-privacy— 
the importance of which to real lei- 
sure should not be underestimated. The 
general overcrowding means that the 
home must usually be shared with 
“strangers,” and the stranger in Soviet 
society evokes extreme insecurity and 
suspicion. He tends to be anyone who 
has not been known for years, anyone 
whose loyalty and devotion have not 
been tested over time. Soviet friend- 
ship circles tend to evolve early and 
continue for prolonged periods. They 
are likely to be small and extremely 
difficult to penetrate. In the presence of 
an outsider they simply dissolve tem- 
porarily or else are completely inhib- 
ited. Thus, home conditions compel 
the Soviet citizen to seek not only his 





6 This thesis is most crudely stated in 
the “documentary” motion picture, “This 
Is Russia,” which is currently circulating in 
the United States. 
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amusement but his privacy or semi- 
privacy “on the streets.” The restau- 
rant, for example, plays a role in the 
Soviet Union quite different from its 
role in the United States. Any glance 
into a Soviet restaurant reveals co- 
workers or co-professionals engaged in 
“business” discussions, not to mention 
“host” and “client” groups engaged in 
illicit manipulation of the rigid eco- 
nomic system. However, the Soviet 
restaurant has not become, as many 
American restaurants have tended to 
become, simply an extension of the 
“office,” the work environment. At the 
same time, the Soviet restaurant is not, 
as is its American counterpart, simply 
a place for a casual “evening out.” In- 
stead it is often (as often as income 
permits) a real substitute for the home. 
In particular, it is a center of mascu- 
line gregariousness, a place where, 
among other things, traditional pat- 
terns of sex-segregation can perpetuate 
themselves in the face of the regime’s 
onslaught on male _ exclusiveness. 
Women can do everything in the So- 
viet Union— but drinking gua drink- 
ing by women in public is still frowned 
upon. And (or should one write 
“hence”?) the restaurant is above all 
a place where the Soviet male drinks 
with his comrades. What is involved 
here is a pattern of social intercourse 
not a mechanism of personal “escape.” 
A large part of Soviet drinking almost 
seems to be nothing more than an ex- 
cuse for continuing to occupy a restau- 
rant table in a situation where adjourn- 
ment to the home is seen as unpleas- 
ant. A man’s table becomes his castle, 
a center where he can gather with his 
small group of carefully selected and 
trusted friends free from the omni- 
present “stranger” and depressing sur- 
roundings. 


It is within this context that the re- 
gime’s current campaign against drink- 
ing must be seen. That “alcoholism” 
is a problem in the Soviet Union is 
openly admitted, and certain recent 


measures such as the formation of the 
people’s militia, the increase in the 
price of vodka, and the restriction of 
the hours during which vodka can be 
sold in the stores can be seen not only 
as efforts to cope with an already seri- 
ous problem, but also as prophylactic 
measures undertaken in anticipation 
of a heightening of the problem as 
increased leisure time becomes avail- 
able. However, isolated drinking—the 
allegedly “sure sign” of genuine alco- 
holism—appears to be relatively rare. 
In view of the degree to which drink- 
ing is simply a means to escape from 
the home and find space in which to 
enjoy friends, all of the aforemen- 
tioned measures of social control 
against drunkenness are less important 
than the infrequently commented upon 
policies of limiting to 100 grams the 
amount of vodka which restaurants 
may serve to a given customer and of 
closing Moscow's beer-halls." The 
drinking community is being driven 
back to the home, but, as often as not, 
the drinking community is simply a 
means to escape the home. From the 
regime’s point of view this seems to be 
irrelevant. The would-be drunkards are 
at least kept off the streets. It is even 
possible that the regime naively views 
the presence of the temptation as the 
primary cause of the alcoholic fall of 
the “new Soviet man.” But this forced 
evacuation back to the home intensifies 
the psychological tensions of the given 
individual and raises the level of frus- 


7 These beer-halls, despite their name 
and the laws which govern them, are real- 
ly the equivalent of “bars” in American 
states which have a government liquor 
monopoly. The beer-halls are places where, 
for the price of a bottle of beer, one can 
sit with one’s friends for hours on end 
and drink harder alcohol smuggled into 
the hall in one’s pocket. This is technically 
illegal but universally the rule, and the 
closing of the beer-halls is really aimed at 
this practice. The beer-halls, in other words, 
are simply gathering places where one can 
sit in comfort free from depressing home 
conditions. 
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tration in society. In time the dynamic 
construction program of the regime 
may eliminate the frustrations now 
aroused by dilapidation and overcrowd- 
ing and, hence, provide a home en- 
vironment which can become a satis- 
fying leisure center. But, for the im- 
mediate future, the regime seems to 
be following a policy of restricting 
avenues of “escape” more quickly than 
it can (or is willing to) provide alter- 
natives. At the same time, it is grant- 
ing new leisure time in which the So- 
viet citizen is inevitably exposed to 
the resultant frustrations. 

The ideal solution from the point of 
view of the regime would be to direct 
the additional leisure time of the citi- 
zens into socially constructive chan- 
nels. In fact, all across the boards, 
simultaneously with the increase in 
leisure time, there have been demands 
for increased social activism. There has 
been stress placed on the duty (and 
right) of public organizations to as- 
sume more and more state functions. 
For example, the recent creation of 
the people's militia (essentially an 
auxiliary police), which I have already 
mentioned in connection with the 
struggle against alcoholism, is prob- 
ably destined, and may be intended, to 
force new obligations upon the Soviet 
citizen and hence to cancel some of 
his incremental leisure. However, at 
least for the present, only those citi- 
zens who already have a minimum of 
leisure time—members of the Party 
and Komsomol, non-Party activists, 
and “socially conscious” elements in 
the work force—appear to be in- 
volved.* The same is true of service in 
the new “comradely courts.” In large 
measure this is a result of public 
apathy, bur it is also a result of the 


8 The people’s militia may also, of course, 
draw on those—not necessarily included in 
the above categories—with a penchant for 
disciplinary work and/or a psychological 
compulsion toward exercising authority and 
utilizing force. 
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unwillingness of the regime to per- 
mit authority to devolve into the hands 
of any but the most reliable citizens. 
Widespread apathy also makes it un- 
likely that circles for “political en- 
lightenment” can be widely expanded. 
However, circles devoted to more 
“neutral” ends can be and are being 
expanded. Many Moscow taxi-drivers 
have begun to study foreign languages 
on a volunteer basis, and there still 
remains among the Soviet populace at 
large a vast residue of the revolutionary 
(or underdeveloped country) attitude 
toward the acquisition of knowledge. 
Literacy is still a new enough attribute 
that its application remains a game. 


The regime has also granted its citi- 
zens the right to build their own 
homes, and this undoubtedly repre- 
sents a potentially most attractive chan- 
nel for the expenditure of leisure time. 
However, the opportunity is still quite 
circumscribed and is likely to remain 
so. In the first place resources are 
scarce, but, even more important, ide- 
ological considerations and the re- 
gime’s experience with the tendency 
of the peasantry to ignore the collective 
fields in favor of their own private 
garden plots undoubtedly make the 
regime cautious. Still, this new conces- 
sion does illustrate how the regime 
could at once partially solve the “prob- 
lem of leisure” and vitiate some of its 
own production problems by providing 
an opportunity for “individual enter- 
prise” to express itself during leisure 
hours. A compromise effort in this 
direction can be found in the encour- 
agement which the regime has given 
to many Muscovites who are anxious 
to use their leisure time to build co- 
operative apartment buildings under 
the auspices of the trade unions and 
the city soviet. The apartments, of 
course, are turned over to the volun- 
teer builders for their own occupancy. 
Neighborhood improvement projects 
have much the same status and also 
attract a great deal of real enthusiasm. 
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Many Soviet citizens are willingly mo- 
bilized to plant flowers, transplant 
trees, and beautify the courtyards of 
their apartment buildings and the 
parks around them. There is in the 
cities of the Soviet Union a pervasive 
nostalgia of an urban population in 
many cases still relatively fresh from 
the countryside. But partly it is a “re- 
discovery” of nature (priroda) by third 
generation urban dwellers for whom 
the city per se has lost the fascination 
which it held for their parents—par- 
ents whose parents in turn were peas- 
ants, immigrants to the cities. The 
parent generation, the second genera- 
tion, was concerned above all with 
urban assimilation and was not tempt- 
ed to romanticize “the countryside,” to 
seek it out, or to try to bring it to the 
city. Now, on the contrary, the “quest 
after nature” is one of the primary 
leisure activities of the urbanized So- 
viet citizen.? The park, for example, 
plays a role in Soviet urban life which 
Americans (so many of whom have 
their own back yards and gardens) 
find it difficult to understand.’° The 
park is an important element of relief 
in an overwhelmingly drab and color- 
less urban life, but it is more; it is 
“natu™>” One of the things for which 
Mus = *es are articulately grateful to 





%It should be noted that this attitude of 
quest _ to apply only to “nature” per 
se and does not extend to the “pastoral 
virtues” in the broader sense. For example, 
folk music and folk dancing, the spread 
of which have become so marked in urban 
America’s effort to rediscover its kinship 
with the soil, are not popular leisure avoca- 
tions among Soviet students. Partly this is 

ause peasant life is still viewed with 
disdain by the intelligentsia, but even more 
it is because the regime has embraced the 

“folk cult.” Officially sponsored folk music 

and folk dancing have become so ubiquitous 
in the U.S.S.R. that it is inconceivable that 
they could provide an outlet for spon- 
taneous re-creation. They are irrevocably 
tainted, in the eyes of the students, by the 
Propagandistic connotation which the re- 
gime has Biven them. The “folk” as op- 
posed to “nature” has clear political con- 
Notations. 


the regime is that more and more 
areas in the environs of the city have 
been set aside for mushroom picking 
—that peculiarly Rousseauesque, not 
to mention traditionally Russian, avo- 
cation of the Soviet citizen. Even more 
important than the fact that the re- 
gime has enhanced its popularity in 
this way is the fact that it has been 
able to arouse public interest in “do-it- 
yourself” beautifying projects. From 
the regime's point of view this is of 
particular importance, for this sort of 
public project can create an enthusi- 
astic identification with society at 
large in a way that individual home 
construction or even cooperative con- 
struction cannot. The Rousseauesque 
enthusiasm of the citizenry can be 
transformed through a sort of inverted 
Lockeanism into positive socialism. 
That is, drawing on the nature quest 
of the citizenry, the regime can hope 
to establish an attachment to the pub- 
licweal at large by encouraging the 
citizenry to mix their labor with the 
land—land which the regime argues is 
everyone’s because it is socialized. A 
positive sense of identification and 
pride of ownership does often result 
from these voluntary labor details, and 
the regime will undoubtedly seek to 
channel increased leisure in this direc- 
tion. Of course, an additional, though 
to my mind secondary, benefit from 
such utilization of leisure is economic. 
The economic benefit becomes greater, 
however, in the case of volunteer labor 
on major projects. One such project 
in which the nature quest redounds to 


10 The Pushkin Theatre in Leningrad 
presents a brilliant rendition of Arthur 
Miller’s “Death of a Salesman.” The pro- 
duction is impressively loyal to the text 
and spirit of the original, but it is interest- 
ing to note that the Soviets lay even more 
stress than does Miller on the importance 
to Willie Loman of his garden and the 
tree which grows in his yard. The Soviet 
audience strongly identifies with this sym- 
bolism, with the importance of some con- 
tact with nature in an oppressive urban 
setting. 
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the advantage of the regime can be 
noted here. The Soviet university stu- 
dent often views his “voluntary” sum- 
mer in the Virgin Lands (a “volunteer” 
stint which few university students 
cam escape) not as an opportunity to 
participate in the building of com- 
munism (as the regime would have 
him view it) nor as simply a dreary 
forced labor assignment (as some 
Western observers believe) but as an 
opportunity to commune with nature, 
to return to the soil. This attitude is 
combined with a moralizing approach 
in which work in natural surroundings 
is seen as leisure. Of course, the stu- 
dent is secure in the knowledge that 
the duration of this particular work- 
leisure is strictly limited.’ The vio- 
lently negative attitude of the bulk of 
Soviet students toward permanent as- 
signment in rural areas indicates the 
importance of this security. However, 
if the attitude toward the Virgin Lands 
is not as idealistic and ideologically 
pure as the regime desires, it nonethe- 
less does tend to enhance real identifi- 
cation with the total society and, at 
the same time, bring important eco- 
nomic benefits. Here, in a sense, is the 
pinnacle of constructive leisure. 

In a totalitarian order, increased lei- 
sure must be accompanied by height- 
ened efforts to control the uses of lei- 
sure. From the point of view of the 
totalitarian regime uncontrolled leisure 
poses a twofold threat: it is liable to 
“abuse” and it is liable to come to seem 
an end in its own right and thus gen- 
erate an atmosphere of demobiliza- 


11 Much the same combination of atti- 
tudes marks attendance at summer “work 
camps” in the United States, only here these 
camps reflect not only a “third generation” 
phenomenon but also continuity with an 
older ethic. It would be tempting, but 
forced, to see the attitude of the Soviet 
students as a continuation of traditional 
populist attitudes among the Russian intel- 
ligentsia. 
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tion.’ This twofold threat can be met 
only through both positive and nega- 
tive control over the uses of leisure. 
However, control, in its turn, must be 
synchronized to the leisure propensities 
which characterize the citizenry. This 
is so whether these propensities are 
traditional or are expressions of and 
responses to the totalitarian attributes 
of society itself. In the realm of nega- 
tive control, as has been suggested 
above, the Soviet regime is accom- 
panying the grant of increased leisure 
with the removal of temptations to 
“abuse” leisure. Since negative controls 
are being imposed more rapidly than 
alternative leisure outlets are being 
provided, this policy seems destined to 
increase the level of frustration among 
the citizenry. Still, alternative outlets 
are being provided. These alternative 
outlets are not, however, simply part 
of an effort to dissipate frustration. 
They are expressions of the regime’s 
desire to exercise positive control over 
leisure. But these alternative outlets 
are only partially adequate to the task 
at hand. The regime’s effort to chan- 
nel the increased leisure of the citi- 
zenry in the direction of increased 
ideological indoctrination and _ in- 
creased political activism seems unlike- 
ly to succeed. The regime is hampered 
by its own totalitarian aspirations. It 
cannot permit authority to devolve to 
the citizenry at large. It cannot risk 
“brightening” and “lightening” its mass 
media to the point where its official 
“message” becomes watered down or 
escapable. Its system of economic pri- 
orities prevents it from building clubs 
and theatres (centers of indoctrina- 
tion) in sufficient numbers. At the 


12Jt is interesting to note in this con- 
text that Paul LaFargue, Marx’s son-in-law, 
does come very close to proclaiming leisure 
as an absolute end. Even more curiously, he 
makes no effort to distinguish between lei- 
sure and simple non-work. See, P. LaFargue, 
“The Right To Be Lazy,” in Larabee and 
Meyersohn, op. cit. 
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same time, the regime has trouble 
drawing on the “natural” leisure pro- 
pensities of the citizenry where in- 
doctrination and political activism are 
concerned. Nonetheless, there are broad 
areas where the regime is able to ex- 
ercise positive control over the uses 
of leisure precisely by manipulating 
the “natural” leisure propensities of 
its citizenry. It is through concentration 
of these areas that the regime is most 
likely to be able to avoid a serious 
“problem of leisure.” In the economic 
realm there are parks, and gardens, and 
housing projects. In the cultural realm 
there are non-political study circles, 
technical societies, hobby groups, etc. 
And, these, in turn, can be utilized in 
a way that generates broader and 
deeper attachment to the regime. More- 
over, positive control of this non- 
political sort is highly congenial in 
terms of the regime's ideology. 

According to Soviet ideology, leisure 
is a means toward raising the cultural 
level of the populace, toward spread- 
ing education, elevating taste, enrich- 
ing social life, etc. These are human- 
istic goals (though interpreted in a 
strictly Soviet fashion), and they are 
probably genuine. Their realization, at 
least their partial realization, seems 
to be compatible with totalitarian rule. 
However, while Khrushchev has not 
had to distort the ideology in order to 
legitimize his leisure policy, he has 
avoided discussion of the full ideo- 
logical complexities of the “problem 
of leisure.” In his report to the Twenty- 
First Party Congress, Khrushchev 
prophesied that 


The all-round development of our 
people will transform labour into 
man’s prime want. This will be facili- 
tated by the forthcoming reductions of 
working hours and further improve- 
ment of working conditions. When 
every branch of industry is automated, 
when man becomes the master of the 
machine . . . labour . . . will become 
a source of joy and pleasure for a 


harmoniously developed healthy per- 
son.13 


But, at the same time, he indicated 
that the fundamental nature of work 
itself will not change. This belies his 
own prophecy. For, in order that there 
be the sort of work-leisure relationship 
that Khrushchev predicts, automation 
is not enough. And, the reduction of 
working hours becomes simply illogi- 
cal and probably sadistic in a situation 
where labor is becoming man’s prime 
want and need. This concept of man’s 
changing attitude toward labor lies 
deep at the heart of Marxist theory; 
however, it seems creative only if 
there is simultaneously postulated a 
progressive adjustment of productive 
processes to the social and psychologi- 
cal needs of the workforce. This, of 
course, assumes the solution ofthe 
problem of consumption, and, in the 
Soviet Union, the solution of that 
problem is still far in the future. But, 
once this problem is solved, the con- 
cept of work as freedom must assume 
the adjustment of machine to man, 
with man conceived as something more 
than a producing animal. The process 
of adjusting man to machine is tran- 
scended and left far behind. That 
Khrushchev has not yet risen to even 
a theoretical anticipation of this ide- 
ological problem and its practical im- 
plications is indicated not only by his 
continued emphasis on labor disci- 
pline throughout his report (for this 
emphasis is in some sense “appropri- 
ate” for the attempt to solve the prob- 
lem of consumption) bur by his as- 
sertion that “the machine industry has 
a set rhythm that calls for a corre- 
sponding arrangement of work.”'* In 
the context it is clear that he con- 
siders this to be a universal rule ap- 
plicable not only today and tomorrow 
but forever into the future. From this 
starting point, it is almost impossible 
to visualize the process whereby work 


13 Khrushchev, op. cit., p. 119. 
14 [hid., pp. 123-124. 
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would in fact become man’s “prime 
want,” let alone the process whereby 
work would become whc'ly adjusted to 
patterns of creative leisure. If the So- 
viet regime has shown itself relatively 
sensitive to the first manifestations of 
the “problem of leisure,” it has shown 
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no awareness of the latter's deeper 
manifestations. Despite insights which 
its own ideology might be expected to 
inspire, it has apparently given no 
t!nought to the kinds of transformation 
of the work environment which might 
dissipate the entire problem. 
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Brandeis University 
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We want in this article to explore 
some of the problems in the use of the 
leisure which technological and or- 
ganizational development have brought 
within our reach. Primarily, we shall be 
concerned with the consequences for 
the industrial worker of the new phase 
of the Industrial Revolution in which 
the level of productivity is almost in- 
dependent of the input of human 
energy, and leisure consequently is 
available to just those men who might 
once have found themselves con- 
demned to endless days in the plant. 
Secondarily, we shall be concerned with 
the members of professional and man- 
agerial strata for whom work appears 
to be losing its centrality though their 
hours of work and its psychic arduous- 
ness decline little, if at all. 


WoRK AND LEISURE FOR THE 
INDUSTRIAL WORKERS 


It is a political and economic prob- 
lem to ensure that leisure be the con- 
sequence of technological develop- 





This paper, a publication for the Center 
for the Study of Leisure, reflects work 
under a research grant from the National 
Institute of Mental Health (M 891). We 
are indebted to Lawrence K. Frank and 
Martin Rein for many helpful suggestions. 


ments, and not simply unemployment. 
This first, and basic, problem is far 
from solved. Wage protection alone is 
not the answer, although Galbraith has 
cogently argued’ for maintaining the 
purchasing power of the unemployed 
at almost the level they realized while 
employed. Such a measure fails to give 
to men the structuring of the day, the 
feeling of personal adequacy, and the 
relatedness to society that only work 
provides for most adult male Ameri- 
cans. It is true that if industrial work- 
ers are asked in a survey why a job is 
important, they tend to respond with 
matter-of-fact phrases like “You have 
to work to eat,” or “That's the way 
the society works.” Yet these conven- 
tional remarks cover the fact that for 
most of them holding down a job is 
necessary to a sense of responsible, and 
respectable, adulthood.2 Not only do 





1 John Kenneth Galbraith, The Affluent 
Society, Boston: Houghton-Mifflin, 1958. 

2 Material on the functions of work is 
based on a study by R. S. Weiss and R. L. 
Kahn, supported by a grant from the In- 
stitute of Labor and Industrial Relations, 
The University of Michigan—Wayne State 
University. See also R. S. Weiss and R. L. 
Kahn, “Definitions of Work and Occupa- 
tion,” Social Problems, 8 (Fall, 1960), 
pp. 142-151. 
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they feel that it is a man’s role, in an 
outworn phrase, “To bring home the 
bacon,” but a sizeable minority of them 
explain the value of marriage on the 
basis that it provides a man with a 
family for whom he may work.* (A 
paradoxical reversal of the image of 
the man trapped into marriage and a 
life of servitude.) To be sure, there 
are exceptions in those groups and 
communities which have adapted to 
widespread, endemic unemployment. 
Young single men awaiting military 
service or some other voice that will 
give their life direction may, in place 
of a steady job, seek to prove their 
manliness by what is ironically called 
juvenile delinquency. So too those dis- 
criminated against in the job market, 
such as Negroes and Puerto Ricans in 
Harlem, may find other patterns of 
masculinity. 

In a society where most men work, 
the job furnishes a metronome-like 
capacity to keep in order one’s routine 
of waking and sleeping, time on and 
time off, life on and life off the job. 
As surveys show, however, only a 
minority of industrial workers have 
any interest in the jobs themselves: 
it would be amazing to find a job so 
satisfying that a man would be anxious 
to continue with it after the day is 
over. Occasionally a skilled machinist 
will take a dour pride in his ability to 
turn out a blue-printed piece, or in 
his ingenuity in outwitting the time 
study man, but these accomplishments 
seldom suffice to sustain his interest 
during a long day spent setting and 
nursing a turret lathe. Moreover, as 
Robert Dubin has argued, not even the 
community that springs up on the 
shop floor is of great moment to the 
production workers,* although his 





3 Based on unpublished results of a 
survey conducted by the Survey Research 
Center, University of Michigan, 1953. 

Robert Dubin, “Industrial Workers’ 
Worlds: A Study of the Central Life In- 
terests of Industrizi Workers,” Social Prob- 
lems (January, 1956), pp. 131-142. 


membership in it and liking for it may 
be essential in permitting him to get 
through the day.® His relations with 
his fellows are neither deep nor is 
there any expectation that they will 
be permanent. Indeed, no matter how 
friendly the work group to which he 
belongs, the industrial worker is likely 
to assume that his next job will furnish 
him with an equally good group of 
men to work with. Save in the form of 
car pools, work contacts are almost 
never carried off the job. (Not that this 
is necessarily regrettable: contacts off 
the job may be regarded as all the 
more refreshing because they differ or 
appear to differ from those on the 
job. ) 

Given the lack of intrinsic interest 
in work, it is not surprising that dur- 
ing the last century the lower ranks 
of industrial and office workers have 
taken part of the gains of productivity 
in the form of time off rather than in 
the form of increased pay. Up to a 
certain point, this drive to reduce 
hours is a drive also to increase one’s 
chances to be human: it is when wak- 
ing time outside of work comes to 
equal or exceed waking time at work 
that the marginal utility of further 
free time or unpaid time may come 
into question. Even so, the drive to 
reduce hours continues. Partly, it is 
maintained by the sheer momentum of 
the revolution by which the working 
class has become the new leisure class. 
Partly, it reflects the boredom of the 
school child, who wishes at least in 
fantasy that every day were a holiday. 
Partly, it reflects the growing cynicism 
concerning work about which Paul 
Goodman writes in Growing Up Ab- 
surd.® Indeed, in the light of the pur- 
poses a job serves, reduction in the 
hours spent at work does not require 





5 Donald Roy, “Banana Time,” Human 
Organization, Volume 18, No. 4 (Winter, 
1959-60), pp. 158-168. 

6 Paul Goodman, Growing Up Absurd, 
New York: Random House, 1960. 
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any redefinition of the importance of 
work: so long as one has a job, re- 
quiring some substantial fraction of 
time, work has met its most important 
requirement for the industrial worker. 
Yet when free time is empty and re- 
sembles a temporary layoff more than 
it does an anticipated week-end, men 
begin to be restless; many complain 
that the day is filled by small tasks re- 
quested by their wives. It seems to us 
that the reduction of the work week 
may, for many men, be coming increas- 
ingly close to the point where it is not 
so much a matter of giving a disliked 
employer less for more, than it is a 
matter of getting more “free” time 
than one knows what to do with 
One development, of course, an- 
ticipated by Veblen, has postponed this 
day of reckoning; namely, that the free 
time has been time to expose oneself 
to all the stimuli for acquiring new 
consumer tastes, which in turn require 
new sources of income. What has hap- 
pened, where the six-hour day has been 
introduced, is that many men have 
taken on second jobs.‘ The unions are 
sharply opposed to the practice, on 
ideological grounds, since it defeats the 
aim of a reduced work week for mem- 
bers, and on practical grounds, since 
it means there are then fewer jobs to 
go around. Yet the practice is insidi- 
ous, and in union circles, it is whis- 
pered that even union officials have 
taken on a second job as a real estate 
agent or bartender or cab driver. The 
most obvious explanation, and the one 
offered by union officials, is that the 
men are money-hungry. But this is an 
insufficient explanation. These same 
men would object violently to work- 
ing on holidays such as the Fourth of 
July, let alone Christmas, irrespective 
of double or triple time wages. Few of 
them, we would guess, would be will- 


7Harvey Swados, “Less Work—Less 
Leisure,” in Mass Leisure, Eric Larrabee 
and Rolf Meyersohn (eds.), Glencoe, Il- 


linois: Free Press, 1958, pp. 353-363. 


ing to work seven days without a 
break, and most would object to hav- 
ing different days off instead of Sat- 
urday and Sunday. Rather, what has 
happened is that they have free time 
that is not clearly earmarked for lei- 
sure. It is as though their jobs sudden- 
ly turned from full-time to three-quar- 
ter time, and they must decide whether 
to loaf in that extra quarter time 
available or to go out and earn some 
money. Given the indebtedness for 
housing and consumer goods that is 
endemic in America, many members 
of this group could hardly help feeling 
that they had no right to work only 
part-time so long as they are up against 
it financially. And, in addition, there 
is a built-in cumulativeness about 
many consumer goods: a house can 
always be added to or improved; a 
car is a standing invitation to travel 
and to evenings out on the town; a 
television set, an invitational mirror 


of the good life. 


It is hard to see any way out of this 
spiral in the distribution of leisure to 
industrial workers. Given incomes in- 
adequate to aspirations, and aggressive 
selling through the mass media and 
elsewhere, with resulting indebtedness, 
is it likely that the individual who is 
in debt will accept a thirty-hour or a 
twenty-hour week, without looking for 
another job? What indeed are the 
alternatives for him? He has now more 
time than necessary to recuperate from 
work’s pressures or compensate for its 
demands: increase in the amount of 
leisure means that not only will there 
be more time for compensatory ac- 
tivities—to the extent that this is 4 
primary function of leisure—but that 
there will be less need for such activi- 
ties. Thus, recuperation from work's 
pressures as a rationale for the use of 
leisure time may no longer loom s0 
large. Even if recuperation remains 
important, a man may decide that an- 
other job of a very different sort is 
just as “recreational” as one more eve- 
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ning spent bowling or looking at tele- 
vision or driving about. 

An ironic commentary on the pres- 
sure toward a reduction in the work- 
week is provided by a study in which 
industrial workers were asked what 
they would do if they had an extra 
hour a day; most of them responded: 
“Sleep.” While for a few this may 
bespeak an over-full life, and for oth- 
efs a general irritation with a nettling 
or silly question, the answer seems to 
us to symbolize the lack of interests 
and resources that could give point to 
the leisure time that is now available. 
A study of the impact of the four-day 
week in a situation where it was too 
unpredictably scheduled to permit oth- 
er employment on the additional day 
off, indicates that this additional day 
was less of a boon for the workers than 
they had originally anticipated. The 
extra day off was not a day off for the 
children, so there was an empty house 
during school hours; nor was it a day 
off for the wife, so there was house- 
cleaning and vacuuming, with the man 
in the way. In this plant, a small air- 
craft manufacturing company in south- 
ern California, the four-day week was 
scheduled for one week out of four. 
Though originally anticipated with 
high hopes, it was soon disliked: tele- 
vision, loafing, ballgames, all these were 
felt to be week-end activities, and 
fell flat during the work week. One 
wonders whether, even in California, 
this reflects residual Puritanism, analo- 
gous to the feeling that it is wicked 
to go to the movies in the morning. 
It certainly does reflect the social or 
festive nature of much valued leisure, 
as well as the difficulty in developing 
a program for the use of a sizeable 
increase in leisure time when other 


8 Reported by Rolf Meyersohn. 

® Rolf Meyersohn, “Some Consequences 
of Changing Work and Leisure Routines,” 
Paper presented to the Fourth Congress of 
ociology, Section on Leisure, Milan-Strezza, 
Italy, September, 1959. 
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members of the family and the com- 
munity are not equally free. 


When we talk of programming, in 
fact, we come to a characteristic which 
seems most common within working 
class groups: the lack of the middle 
class pattern of postponed gratifica- 
tion and planning ahead, if not actual 
contempt for it. Only a few of these 
men use increased leisure to prepare 
themselves for higher vocational tasks. 
Only a few turn out for union meet- 
ings, and fewer still evidence any in- 
terest in improving the lot of the oc- 
cupational group to which they belong 
or in taking a hand in the decisions 
that may affect them in the future. So, 
too, Great Books courses or union 
education programs seem to attract few 
workers. The necessary ideology which 
seems to be lacking in the United 
States is said to be found in some Com- 
munist countries, notably Yugoslavia 
which recruits a proportion of the 
workers for educational and agitational 
tasks. The level of secondary education 
is also lacking that one finds in a 
country like Denmark or Japan that 
leads many workers to become active, 
life-long readers—although in the 
United States, before the Civil War, 
energetic workmen did flock to the 
Mechanics Institutes in that first burst 
of enthusiasm for science and literacy 
that our present educational system 
both harnesses and attenuates. 


In this situation, most industrial 
workers appear to fall back on their 
families as the enclave within which 
leisure is to be spent. The long drive 
on Sunday, with its combination of 
aimlessness and togetherness, is tra- 
ditional in this group. Leisure time 
away from the family, “with the boys,” 
is defined as time for blowing off 
steam, and is limited to what is thought 
to be physiologically and psychological- 
ly necessary. Of course, this is not the 
whole story. Many workers cultivate 
fairly expensive and time consuming 
hobbies, such as hunting. Some attend 
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art classes for adults, and a handful 
may join the predominately middle 
class groups devoted to amateur music. 
A very few take part in voluntary as- 
sociational activities; by and large these 
are staffed by the upper social strata. 


It is discomforting to reflect on the 
complexity and scope of the programs 
that would be required to overcome 
this legacy of passivity and aimlessness. 
What sort of adult education program 
could meet these workers halfway in 
helping them plan their leisure in 
terms of life-long opportunities? What 
sort of change of perspective on the 
world and the self is required before 
muted and barely realized dissatisfac- 
tions can become a lever for individ- 
ual development? 


At the level of the society the prob- 
lems are no less grave. Where the 
recreationist works for the public 
rather than the private sector, he has 
as little leverage at his disposal as the 
city planner has. One of us recently 
had the chance to observe the enor- 
mous resistance that developed in a 
small Vermont community to the idea 
of a recreation leader that the town 
should build a swimming pool as a 
war memorial rather than some monu- 
ment: the project was fought by the 
town’s elders as frivolous and a waste 
of money, in spite of the fact that the 
nearby rivers had become too polluted 
for swimming. Only an enormous civic 
effort finally carried the project 
through, and now “everyone” can see 
what a boon it is to children and their 
parents, to farmers and workers after 
a hot day, and to otherwise idle teen- 
agers who can display themselves on 
the high dives, or if they swim well 
enough, make a little money and gain 
some sense of responsibility from help- 
ing act as lifeguards around the pool. 
One consequence of the political weak- 
ness of public recreation is a tendency 
to over-ideologize particular leisure- 
time activities, exaggerating their im- 
portance and their potential contribu- 


tion to individual character and the 
fabric of society. The President's cam- 
paign for physical fitness as a way of 
beating the Russians is an illustration. 
College sports have clearly suffered 
in this way; the proposition that team 
sports contribute to character building 
has resulted primarily in increased 
shock when it is reported that football 
players may more nearly work for a 
school than attend it, or that some 
basketball players are on a gambler’s 
payroll. Yet it is hard to see how social 
forms adequate to the new leisure can 
be developed without an ideology that 
will mobilize people and strengthen 
the power of the few groups who are 
now concerned with the preservation 
of wilderness areas, the setting aside 
of land in our sprawling metropolitan 
belts for the play of adults and chil- 
dren, and the general release of re- 
sources other than commercial ones 
for experimentation and research in 
the field of leisure. In comparison with 
the organizational forms developed for 
the integration of work effort, there 
barely exist social forms for the utili- 
zation of leisure. Yet such comments 
evoke the whole paradox of freedom 
and planning. Leisure is supposed to 
be informal, spontaneous, and un- 
planned,’® and is often defined as un- 
obligated time, not only free of the job 
but free of social or civic obligations, 
moonlighting, or more or less requisite 
do-it-yourself activities. One result of 
this outlook, however, is to discourage 
whatever planning is possible (except, 
perhaps, in terms of the family, not 
always the optimal unit for leisure 
when one thinks of the development 
of its individual members). When we 





10 See. in this connection, David Ries- 
man, Robert J. Potter, and Jeanne Warson. 
“Sociability, Permissiveness, and Equality, 


-in Psychiatry: Journal for the Study of 


Interpersonal Processes, Volume 23, No. 
4 (November, 1960), pp. 323-340, and 
by the same authors, “The Vanishing Host, 
in Human Orcanization, Volume 19, No. 
1 (Spring, 1960), pp. 17-27. 
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Some Issues in the Future of Leisure 


confront such problems, we are in- 
clined to think that significant changes 
in the organization of leisure are not 
likely to come in the absence of 
changes in the whole society: in its 
work, its political forms, and its cul- 
tural style. 


LEISURE IN THE BUSINESS AND 
PROFESSIONAL STRATA 


As we have indicated at the outset, 
young business and professional people 
cannot by and large look forward to a 
decreasing work week or decreasing 
work day; nevertheless, it is our im- 
pression that there is a relative decline 
in the emotional loading of on-the-job 
and off-the-job activities.'' Less and 
less do men in these strata behave as 
though, in Margaret Mead’s terms, 
“Leisure must be earned by work and 
good works... (and) ... while it is 
enjoyed it must be seen in a context 
of future work and good works.”!” 
Instead, leisure becomes an opportunity 
for what are being defined as the really 
important tasks of life: care for home 
and family, service to the community, 
exploration and gratification of the 
self. Thus, while work is losing its 
hold on the time of the industrial 
worker, it is moderating its demands 
on the interest and dedication of the 
business and professional person. In 
fact, the familism of these latter strata 
comes more and more to resemble that 
of the industrial worker. 

Even so, there are still very large 





11 See, for two reports on the future 
aspirations of college students, David Ries- 
man, “The Found Generation,” The Amer- 
can Scholar, Vol. 25 (Fall, 1956), and 
David Riesman, “The College Student In 
an Age of Organization,” Chicago Review, 
_ 12, No. 3 (Autumn, 1958), pp. 50- 
D5. 


12 Margaret Mead, “The Pattern of Lei- 
Sure in Contemporary American Culture,” 
in Mass Leisure, Eric Larrabee and Rolf 
Meyersohn (eds.), Glencoe, Illinois: Free 
Press, 1958, pp. 10-15. 
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differences in different occupations 
with respect to the centrality of work. 
Top managers, as surveys and stories 


‘make clear, can still work sixty and 


seventy-hour weeks without feeling 
too remorseful about neglect of do- 
mesticity. In contrast, physicians, col- 
lege instructors and schoolteachers may 
work equally long hours but without 
quite so good a conscience about their 
neglect of their families and them- 
selves. It is in these latter groups that 
one sees developing a more complex 
concept of what one might do with 
one’s life, a concept that requires that 
individuals achieve self-realization as 
well as a certain position in the com- 
munity. Attention to the family and 
to the community tend to become ele- 
ments of this new aim, though perhaps 
insufficient in themselves. What is 
clear is that the individual who has 
only his work is thought to be one- 
sided, possibly sick and certainly un- 
fortunate. Similar attitudes may be 
spreading in the ranks of middle man- 
agement, where junior executives may 
realize that they are not indispensable 
and that in an increasingly complex 
and bureaucratic society, they may be 
fools to drive themselves only in order 
to achieve a moderately greater in- 
come and vastly greater responsibili- 
ties. 


But these tendencies are only in- 
cipient, and most business and pro- 
fessional men view their work in terms 
of a career rather than a job, and de- 
pend on their work, not only to struc- 
ture their day and to provide a mini- 
mal sense of adequacy, but for a sense 
that they are living up to their po- 
tentialities and their education. In 
business, and in many professions, it 
is very difficulr to prevent the inva- 
sion of leisure by career requirements. 
For example, cocktail parties may be 
necessary to cement work relationships; 
evening courses and summer seminars 
may be necessary to “keep up,” let 
alone advance; and the full briefcase 
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carried home at night tends to ac- 
company professional and managerial 
responsibilities. 


Undoubtedly, the middle class per- 
son is likely to have many greater re- 
sources for using his generally smaller 
quotient of leisure. He possesses the 
financial and intellectual resources for 
complex hobbycraft equipment, for 
attending lectures and concerts and 
art museums, for skin-diving and ski- 
ing, and for reading non-fiction (while 
his wife reads novels). He may also be 
prepared to invest time in the de- 
velopment of new skills because, de- 
spite the growth of fun morality, he 
is likely to retain a belief in long-range 
planning, and distant goals. Further- 
more, unlike the industrial worker, he 
is likely to look for activities in which 
he may make new friends with similar 
interests, just as his sociability is more 
formal and less likely to be confined to 
the family. Yet these class differences 
should not be exaggerated. There are a 
great many businessmen who find no 
leisure activity of great interest al- 
though they, unlike the industrial work- 
er, are apt to find their work engross- 
ing. Many of these regard leisure as 
time to be spent with one’s family, time 
which is dull, obligatory, but neverthe- 
less important. This becomes all too 
clear when these men are forcibly re- 
tired and when, despite ample financial 
resources, they sometimes go to pieces 
much as do the unemployed. Many of 
them feel that release from work leaves 
a void, one not easily filled by recre- 
ational activities. A few manage to 
substitute voluntary unpaid work in 
civic and charitable affairs, but most 
lack the ability or flexibility or con- 
tacts to do this.’* 


13 See the comments on the retired in 
Alan Harrington, Life in the Crystal Palace, 
New York: Knopf, 1959. 
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There is also an ideology of anti- 
planning in these strata, correspond- 
ing to the ideology of anti-planning 
among working-class men. But, where- 
as the latter ideology opposes too in- 
tense planning for one’s self, the for- 
mer ideology opposes permitting one’s 
life to be planned by others (except 
within the often very tightly planned 
organizations of which they are mem- 
bers), and so many in these strata 
would hardly welcome a government- 
sponsored program of planning for 
leisure such as we have mentioned 
above in connection with the industrial 
workers. Yet these men are often vic- 
tims of poor phasing of the boon of 
leisure during their life-cycle. Had 
this phasing been planned it would 
have become apparent that leisure can 
be packaged in a great many ways: 
late entrance into the labor force, per- 
mitting longer education, or more time 
for decision about future occupation; 
shorter days on the job, permitting 
second jobs, serious commitment to 
voluntary organizations, longer com- 
muting ranges, or a great deal of time 
regularly spent around the house; 
longer weekends, permitting excur- 
sions, or an extra day spent entirely 
at home; longer vacations, permitting 
travel, or the alternation of an edu- 
cational period with a work period; 
early partial retirement, permitting an 
individual to begin devoting himself 
tO a new activity, a new occupation, 
or a new relationship to or rejection 
of the world where things are going 
on. 


Very likely, people have different 
rhythms or personal “seasons” of work 
and non-work which they should learn 
early in life and to which they should 
seek to adapt their careers. It seems 
likely to us that retirement will come 


. ever earlier, certainly for the working 


class and probably for the executive 
class, as productivity marches on and 
as higher education spreads and suit- 
able positions have to be found for 
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presumptive members of the meritoc- 
racy.'* 

Of course, among the well-to-do, 
Veblenian motivations are not extinct, 
and the piling up of consumer goods 
(and playing the stock market as a 
form of moonlighting) still absorbs 
much energy. But for younger business 
and professional people who have al- 
ways been reasonably comfortable and 
well-fixed, the acquiring of possessions 
seldom becomes a mania, and the ac- 
quisition of cars, new homes, and 
objects d’art cannot fill even the resid- 
ual leisure. One symptom of the rest- 
lessness that this occasions is the un- 
easy flirtation being carried on, in some 
of these groups, with the ascetic ide- 
ology of national purpose.'® Durkheim 
long ago noted that nationalism is the 
religion appropriate to the modern 
state, and increasingly political action 
organizations appear to be enlisting 
the free energies of the emotionally 
underemployed.'® It has been observed 





14 Morris Janowitz, in a personal com- 
munication, predicts that as the society be- 
comes more affluent, and there is increas- 
ing recognition of the elements contribut- 
ing to the “good life,” there will be more 
pressure for early retirement from those 
in industrial work. This will arise not from 
economic considerations, but in order to 
permit them time to “get something out 
of life” after years of unrewarding work. 

15 Several years ago one of us (D.R.) 
got a letter out of the blue from a group 
of business and professional men in a 
small mid-Western community who asked 
about the John Birch Society because they 
wanted to devote themselves to the fight 
against Communism. Upon receiving the 
teply that in their whole state there were 
probably no more than a dozen Commu- 
nists, half of them likely FBI agents, and 
that there were 2 number of less exciting 
but more worthwhile tasks to be accom- 
plished in their local community, they 
abruptly terminated the correspondence. 

16 For its description of the way in 
which the well-to-do who would like to 

considered natives in Santa Barbara, 
California, have joined the John Birch So- 
ciety, see Junn D. Weaver, “Santa Barbara: 
Dilemma in Paradise,” Holiday, 29, 6 
(june, 1961), pp. 82-86. 


many times that race riots are more 
common in the Summer, primarily 
because people are out-of-doors and 
have nothing else to do. (Not that 
they decide to organize a race riot, 
but they become interested in what 
is going on, and go down to see, and 
things go on from there.) Southern 
picket lines in Little Rock and New 
Orleans appear to be made up in large 
part of housewives whose children are 
no longer young enough to be all- 
absorbing, and who are seeking to dis- 
cover, in the process of its defense, a 
“way of life” that permits them to use 
their leisure in marches, telephone har- 
assment of opponents, and meetings 
with comrades which provide a sense 
of personal worth and belongingness. 
When leisure is absorbed in this way, 
one can only wish momentarily that 
television, ordinarily the greatest sin- 
gle occupant of leisure time, could 
draw these people back to the West- 
erns and other melodramas. 


In the best of our college students 
we see a use of leisure that is often 
admirable: instead of the fraternity 
make-work of an earlier day, there is 
serious concern with current issues, 
with reading and companionship, and 
often a strong interest in music, drama, 
literature and nature. We need only 
compare these students, products of 
affluence, intelligence and civility, with 
many of their parents to see that the 
future of leisure is not merely a dan- 
gerous abyss. The first well-to-do gen- 
eration, whether in this country or 
elsewhere, often spends its leisure as 
it spends its riches (if it does not 
hoard both) with self-defeating aim- 
lessness. We have seen new Americans, 
released from the poverty of peasant 
backgrounds, go on a buying spree and 
end up possessed by their possessions 
—nostalgically still hungering after a 
vanished good life after the manner of 
Gatsby in Fitzgerald’s novel. Having 
just escaped from poverty, they are not 
yet ready to escape from freedom. And 
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then we have seen their children, often 
to the third and fourth generation, 
wonder what to do when the simplicity 
of the older goals has been destroyed 
and their meaninglessness revealed by 
experience and by contemporary social 
criticism. 

Yet, today, we find among the 
best of our students many who do not 
think of themselves as an ascribed elite 
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or even an ambitiously achieving one: 
they are democratically oriented and 
they are capable of solidarity and so- 
cial concern. In fact they are an elite, 
but one which by its nature, may show 
the way for others. The students may 
represent a pattern that will flourish, 
one that will break down the bounda- 
ries between work and leisure without 
getting rid of either. 


THE WORKING CLASS SUBCULTURE: A NEW VIEW 


S. M. MILLER 
Brooklyn College and Syracuse University 


FRANK RIESSMAN 
Bard College and Columbia University 


A decade and a half ago the work- 
ing class was depicted by Allison Davis 
and Robert J. Havighurst’ as permis- 
sive and indulgent toward their chil- 
dren and free of the emotional strain 
of impulse-inhibition which character- 
ized the middle class in .ne United 
States. Indeed, it was felt by many that 
the middle class had much to envy and 
imitate in the working class.” This 
romantic view of the working class 
has faded. It is now asserted that the 
working class (usually termed the 
“lower class”) is incapable of deferring 
gratification® and consequently unable 





Presented at Annual Meetings of the 
American Sociological Association, New 
York, August 30, 1960. 


1 Allison Davis and Robert J. Havig- 
hurst, “Social Class and Color Differences 
in Child Rearing,’ American Sociological 
Review, 11 (December, 1946), pp. 698- 
710. 


2 Cf. David Riesman in his introduction 
to Ely Chinoy’s American Workers and 
Their Dreams (New York: Doubleday & 
Company, 1955). 


3 Louis Schneider and Sverre Lysgaard, 
“The Deferred Gratification Pattern: A 
Preliminary Study,” American Sociological 
Review, 18 (April, 1953), pp. 142-9. 





to make major strides in improving 
their conditions. Frequently accom- 
panying this view is the belief that 
this lower class is “immoral,” “un- 
civilized,” “promiscuous,” “lazy,” “ob- 
scene,” “dirty,” and “loud.”* With the 





4 These adjectives are taken from Rod- 
man who then goes on to declare: “Lantz, 
Centers, Warner et al, Hollingshead, Drake 
and Cayton, West, and David, Gardner and 
Gardner make it clear that this is the way 
the lower class is viewed within the United 
States, the Henriques and Braithwaite 
studies make it clear that this is the way the 
lower class is viewed within the West In- 
dies.” Hyman Rodman, “On Understanding 
Lower-Class Behaviour,” Social and Eco- 
nomics Studies, 8 (December, 1959). Oth- 
er authors state: “One of the most venerable 
stereotypes has been that applied by middle- 
class people to lower-class people. The qual- 
ities have from time to time included lack 
of thrift, intellectual inferiority, habitual 
dirtyness, licentiousness, and many that have 
derogatory implications.” Robert R. Sears, 
Eleanor E. Maccoby, and Harry Levin, Pat- 
terns of Child Rearing (Evanston: Row, 
Peterson and Company, 1957), p. 442. We 
have isolated five types of stereotypes of 
-workers—anomic, depraved, incapable of 
deferring gratification, class conscious and 
middle-class oriented; these are discussed in 
S. M. Miller and Frank Riessman, ‘Images 
of Workers,” a paper presented to the East 
ern Sociological Society, New York, 1957. 
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rising plane and standard of living of 
workers has come the argument that 


workers are middle class in their out- | 


look and desires;> the difficulties in 
attaining full middle-class status lead 
to juvenile delinquency on the part 
of those youth who fall back into the 
working and lower classes* and to 
authoritariansm on the part of those 
who rise into the middle class.’ Re- 
cently, a further vigorous blow has 
felled any notions of desirable char- 
acteristics of workers: their economic 
liberalism is not paralleled by political 
liberalism for workers are said to be 
more authoritarian in outlook than are 
members of the middle class.* The 
free, spontaneous worker is now seen 
as an aggressive, authoritarian, yet fet- 
tered person. 

The cyciothymic views of workers- 
are more fitting as a topic in the so- 
ciology of knowledge than they are in 
the analysis of what workers actually 
believe and practice. In other work, we 
have criticized in some detail a num- 
ber of prevailing interpretations of 
workers—the middle-class image ® the 
non-deferred gratification _pattern,'° 





5Daniel Bell, The End of Ideology 
(Glencoe: Free Press, 1959), and in vari- 
ous issues of Fortune magazine. On the 
other hand, see his path-breaking article, 
“The Subversion of Collective Bargaining,” 
Commentary, March, 1960. 

6 Albert Cohen, Delinquent Boys: The 
ng of the Gang (Glencoe: Free Press, 

55). 

TJoseph Greenblum and Leonard I. 
Pearlin, “Vertical Mobility and Prejudice: 
A Socio-Psychological Analysis,” in Rein- 
hard Bendix and Seymour Martin Lipset, 
eds., Class, Status and Power (Glencoe: 
Free Press, 1953). 

8 Seymour Martin Lipset, Political Man: 
The Social Bases of Politics (Garden City: 
Doubleday & Company, 1960), Chapter IV. 

9S. M. Miller and Frank Riessman, “Are 
Workers Middle Class?” Dissent, Fall, 1961 
(forthcoming) . 

JS. M. Miller and Frank Riessman, 
‘The Non-Deferred Gratification Pattern: 
A Critique,” unpublished. 


the authoritarian view.'' By the nature 
of criticism, we have not been able to | 
present our view of what workers are 
like, for they are not simply the nega- 
tive or opposite of prevailing views. 

For example, because it is demon- 
strated that workers’ behavior is not 
consistently characterized by an in- 
abiliry to postpone gratifications, we 
cannot therefore conclude that a major 
characteristic of the working class is 
having a deferred gratification pattern. 
It may very well be that the whole 
issue of deferred gratification does not 
have special relevance to workers’ lives. 
The concept might stem from a socio- 
centric point of view, where the 
middle-class observer, in a sense, says, 
“If I were in the workers’ boots, I 
wouldn't postpone gratification; I 
would enjoy myself while I could in 
the present and not worry about a 
future which is pretty vague and hope- 
less anyway.” This thinking does not 
arise out of the context in which work- 
ers’ behavior takes place, but rather is 
imposed upon it. In other words, the 
entire concept of deferred gratification 
may be inappropriate to understanding 
the essence of workers’ lives. 

In this paper, we can only present 
a few elements of what we believe is 
a more realistic picture of workers. 
This analysis is severely compressed 
and truncated in this presentation and 
it might be helpful therefore to indi- 
cate at the outset an important element 
of our general orientation. Our stress 
is much more on cognitive and struc- 
tural factors than on the more com- 
monly cited affectual and motivational 
ones. The nature of the conditions of 
working-class lives (jobs, opportuni- 
ties, family structure) affects behavior 
more than has been frequently realized; 
similarly, modes of understanding the 





11§. M. Miller and Frank Riessman, 
“ "Working-Class Authoritarianism’: A Cri- 
tique of Lipset,” British Journal of Sociolo- 
gy, forthcoming. 
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environment can be more important 
than deep-seated personality factors in 
behavioral patterns. (For example, 
workers’ low estimates of opportunities 
and high expectations of risk and loss 
may be more crucial in the unwilling- 
ness to undertake certain long-term ac- 
tions than personality inadequacies in- 
volved in a presumed inability to defer 
gratification.) This is mot to argue 
that motivational-psychological-affec- 
tual variables are unimportant but 
that they have been overstressed while 
cognitive and structural variables have 
been underemphasized. The recogni- 
tion of the importance of the internal 
life of man has sometimes overshad- 
owed the significance of the more 
manifest aspects of his existence. 


Our definition of working class is 
simple: regular members of the non- 
agricultural labor force in manual oc- 
cupations. Thus, we exclude the “low- 
er class,” irregular working people, al- 
though the analysis has some relevance 
to the lower class as will be mentioned 
below. One of the greatest sources of 
difficulties in understanding non-upper 
and non-middle class behavior is that 
social scientists have frequently used 
the omnibus category of “lower class” 
to encompass the stable, and frequently 
mobile, fairly high income skilled 
workers, the semi-skilled factory work- 
er, the worker in varied service trades, 
the unskilled worker and the irregular 
worker. This collection is probably 
more a congeries of fairly disparate 
groups than a category with similar 
life chances and circumstances. It is 
especially important to distinguish the 
segment which has irregular employ- 
ment (and “voluntary” withdrawals 
from the labor force), unskilled jobs 
in service occupations (and is largely 
Negro and Puerto Rican now) from 
the other groupings, which are larger 
and have more of a commonness to 
them. 


This latter group of regular work- 
men we call “working class” despite 
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the reluctance of many social scientists 
today to use this historic term; the op- 
probrious term “lower class” might be 
applied to the irregular segment al- 
though it would probably be better all 
around if a less invidious term (per- 
haps “the unskilled”) were employed. 
The reluctance to make the distinc- 
tion between “working class” and 
“lower class,” despite useful discussions 
by Kahl’? and others, not only is a 
topic worthy of independent study, 
but leads to error. For example, Hol- 
lingshead and Redlich in their im- 
portant study have been interpreted as 
finding that the lower the class, the 
higher the rate of mental illness. Close 
examination of their data reveal, how- 
ever, that the working class, Class IV, 
is closer to the upper and middle class- 
es, Classes I, II and III, than to the 
lower class, Class V. Classes I through 
IV are similar, while Class V is quite 
dissimilar from all the other classes, 
including the working class.* 
Within the working class, we are 
rimarily interested in the stable work- 
ing-class subculture. We believe there 
is considerable variation within the 
working class,’* but the differences 
probably are variations upon the theme 
of the stable working-class pattern. 
While we think in terms of working- 
class subcultures, and, to some extent, 
lower-class subcultures, a key to under- 
standing them, we believe, is likely to 
be the stable working-class subculture. 


12 Joseph A. Kahl, The American Class 
Structure (New York: Rinehart and Com- 
pany, 1959), pp. 205 ff. 


13 For the original report, see A. B. 
Hollingshead and Frederick C. Redlich, 
Social Class and Mental Illness (New York: 
John Wiley and Sons, 1958). The point 
above is taken from S. M. Miller and 
Elliot G. Mishler, “Social Class, Mental 
Illness, and American Psychiatry,” Milbank 
Memorial Fund Quarterly, XX XVII (April, 
1959), pp. 174-99. 
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PHENOTYPES, GENOTYPES AND 
THE MIDDLE CLASS 


. Our analysis is aimed at developing 


/ themes in working-class life. Thus, we 


\ 


} 


— 


are interpreting the meaning of find- 
ings rather than reporting new find- 
ings. We have utilized the published 
materials commonly employed plus 
our Own interviews and observations 
of working-class people. 


A major inadequacy in explanations \ 


of the working-class life style has beea | 


the failure to explain behavior in terms | 
of genotypes. For example, in atti- 
tudinal polls in which similar questions | 
are asked of middle- and working- | 
class people, many differences are re- | 
vealed between the two groups. But 
what is the meaning of the replies? 
For example, if workers agree with the 
statement, “Communists should be im- 
prisoned,” does it mean that they are 
especially unaccepting of civil liberties 
or that they are punitive towards those 
whom they see as criminals, and that 
they consider punishment an effective 
deterrent and a just reward for wrong- 
doing? They may be wrong in all re- 
spects, but does their attitude reflect 
fundamentally a rejection of Bill of 
Rights thinking or a punitive attitude 
which has as one of its results in a 
specific situation the denial of civil 
liberties? Emphasis on the phenotype, 
civil liberties, may obscure the basic 
dynamics of the attitude in stressing 





14Robert Blauner, in his thoughtful 
paper, “Industrial Differences in Work 
Attitudes and Work Institutions,” points 
out important differences among workers in 
different industries. Bennett Berger, Work- 
ing Class Suburb (Berkeley: University of 
California Press, 1960) believes there are 
differences in attitudes among workers of 
“Arkie” and “Okie” backgrounds, and 
workers of a non-rural background. A vari- 
ety of studies show the importance of edu- 
cational differences among workers, a fac- 
tor with which we are very concerned. See 
Frank Riessman, Workers’ Attitudes To- 
wards Participation and Leadership, unpub- 
lished Ph.D. dissertation in social psy- 
chology, Columbia University, 1955. 


a Bill of Rights little known to work- 
ers,1© 

Another illustration of phenotypic 
analysis was the tendency of Davis and 
Havighurst to denote long breast-feed- 
ing as belonging in the cluster they 
termed permissive child-care. This may 
have been accurate for the middle class 
since long breast-feeding is associated 
there with the ideology of permissive- 
ness: indulgence, reliance on love, 
child-centered, etc. It is mot for the 
working class because long breast- 
feeding is not related genotypically to 
the permissive child-rearing ideology 
in that clzss.'® 

A second major difficulty in explain- 
ing working-class life is the preoccu- 
pation with comparing it with the 
middle class.‘ The comparisons have 
perhaps inevitably a pejorative tone so 
that, for example, at one time those 
critical of the middle class could charge 
it with having poor child care com- 
pared to the more spontaneous work- 
ers. It appears that some of the critics 
of this view have moved to the other 
pejorative extreme and are now critical 
of working-class child care and rather 
uncritically praising of the middle-class 
style of child care.** 

A difficulty then in analyzing the 
working class has been this value shift 





15 Cf. David Joseph Bordua, Awthori- 
tarianism and Intolerance, A Study of High 
School Students, unpublished Ph.D. thesis, 
Department of Social Relations, Harvard 
University, 1956, pp. 228, 237, 239. 


16 Evelyn Millis Duvall, “Conceptions of 
Parenthood,” American Journal of Sociolo- 
gy, LII (November, 1946), pp. 193-203. 
Cf. Martha Wolfenstein, “The Emergence 
of Fun Morality,” Journal of Social Issues, 
VII, No. 4 (1951), pp. 15-25. 


17 Hyman Rodman, op. cit. 


18 Cf. Urie Bronfenbrenner, ‘“Socializa- 
tion and Social Class through Time and 
Space,” in E. E. Maccoby, T. M. Newcomb 
and R. L. Hartley, eds., Readings in Social 
Psychology (New York: Henry Holt, 
1958). 
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to a more positive orientation towards 
the middle class and therefore a more 
critical view of the working class. As 
one class ascends in approval the other 
descends because the two classes are 
seen in a contrapuntal and judgmental 
relationship. 

Another difficulty is that the mid 
class has apparently changed consider 
ably in various ways so that compari- 
sons involving the middle class are 
frequently of official norms rather than 
actual practices, of old norms rather 
than present norms. For example, it 
is frequently said that many working- 
class children of talent do not go on 
to college because they lack the ability 
to defer gratification, an ability the 
college-bound middle-class youth dis- 
play. Is it really true today in the 
prosperous middle-class youth culture 
of the United States that most middle- 
class youth are deferring gratification 
when they go to college? More likely, 
many look upon it in anticipation and 
retrospect as coming closest in their 
total experiences to the realization of 
gratifications.'® Frequently, it seems 
that the working class is compared 
with an inner-directed, economically 
marginal middle class of yore than 
with an “acting-out,” “other-directed,” 
“affluent” middle class of today. The 
shifts in the middle class, murky as 
they are, make it especially difficult 
and dubious to use it as a yardstick 
for elucidating (and frequently evalu- 
ating) working-class life. 





19 Some of us who have been through 
the mill of graduate school may feel, as 
suggested to us by Harold Wilensky, that 
we, at least, have deferred gratification! 
On the other hand, Allison Davis’ discus- 
sion of “the graduate or medical student 
who is largely dependent upon his own 
earnings ... ” is certainly out-of-date for 
at least the medical student. Allison Davis, 
“Socialization and Adolescent Personality,” 
in G. E. Swanson, T. M. Newcomb and E. 
L. Hartley, eds., Readings in Social Psy- 
chology (New York: Henry Holt, 1952), 
p. 530. 
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BAsIC THEMES 


Before discussing a few of the 
themes which we think are basic in 
working-class life, we present a brief 
overall picture of what we believe are 
the essential characteristics of the 
stable American worker today. 

e is traditional, “old fashioned,” 
mewhat religious, and patriarchal.°” 
he worker likes discipline, structure, 
order, organization and directive, defi- 
nite (strong) leadership, although he 
does not see such strong leadership 
in opposition to human, warm, infor- 
mal, personal qualities.*! Despite the 
inadequacy of his education, he is able 
to build abstractions, but he does so 
in a slow, physical fashion.** He reads 
ineffectively, is poorly informed in 
many areas, and is often quite suggesti- 
ble, although interestingly enough he 
is frequently suspicious of “talk” and 
\““new fangled ideas.” 

\ He is family centered; most of his 
relationships take place around the 
S i extended, fairly cooperative fam- 


20 The cross-class F-scale studies uniform- 
ly show that workers are more likely than 
middle-class individuals to support the 
statement that “the most important thing 
a child should learn is obedience to his 
parents.” Maccoby and Gibbs have pointed 
out that workers strongly demand respect 
and obedience from their children. Eleanor 
E. Maccoby, Patricia K. Gibbs, et al, “Meth- 
ods of Child Rearing in Two Social Class- 
es,” in William E. Martin and Celia Burns 
Stendler, eds., Readings in Child Develop- 
ment (New York: Harcourt Brace and 
Company, 1954), pp. 380-96. Riessman’s 
data indicate that not only parents but 
older people in general are to be obeyed 
and respected. See Frank Riessman, op- cit., 
also Duvall, op. cit. 


- 21Frank Riessman, op. cit., passim. 


22 For a review of the relevant literature, 
see Frank Riessman, Education and the Cul- 
turally Deprived Child (New York: Harp- 
er and Brothers, 1961), forthcoming. 
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The Working Class Subculture 


(ily.2? Cooperation and mutual aid ate 
among his most important character- 
istics.** 
| While desiring a good standard of 
‘living, he is not attracted to the mid- 
'dle-class style of life with its accom- 
panying concern for status and pres- 
| tige.25 
He is not class conscious although 
aware of class differences. While he is 
somewhat radical on certain economic 
.| issues, he is quite illiberal on numer- 
| ous matters, particularly civil liberties 
Wand foreign policy.*® 
The outstanding weakness of the 
worker is lack of education. Strongly 
desiring education for his children, he 
shows considerable concern about their 
school work, although he feels 
estranged and alienated from the teach- 
er and the school, as he similarly feels 





23 Floyd Dotson, “Patterns of Voluntary 
Association Among Urban Working Class 
Families,” American Sociological Review, 
16 (October, 1951), pp. 687-93. “In at 
least 15 of the 50 families, leisure time 
activities of the husbands and wives were 
completely dominated by the kin group. In 
another 28 families, regular visiting pat- 
terns with relatives constituted a major, al- 
though not exclusive, form of social ac- 
tivity.” (p. 691) Also see p. 693. 


24 August B. Hollingshead, “Class Dif- 
ferences in Family Stability,” in Bendix and 
Lipset, op. cit., p. 290. A similar point is 
made by Allison Davis, Burleigh B. Gard- 
ner and Mary R. Gardner, Deep South 
(Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 
1941), p. 111. Also see John Useem, 
Pierre Tangent, and Ruth Useem, “Strati- 
fication in a Prairie Town,” American So- 
ciological Review, 7 (June, 1942), p. 334. 


°5 The relevant literature is discussed in 
Miller and Riessman, “Are Workers Mid- 
dle Class?”, op. cit. 


26 The Centers’ findings can be inter- 
posed to support the first sentence of the 
paragraph despite Centers’ mode of analysis. 
Richard Centers, The Psychology of Social 
Classes ( Princeton: Princeton University 
Press, 1949). Cf. Ralf Dahrendorf, Class 
and "Class Conflict in Industrial Society 
(Stanford: Stanford University Press, 
1959), pp. 288-289. On civil liberties and 
foreign policy, see Lipset, op. cit. 
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alienated from many institutions in 
our society.** This alienation is ex- 
pressed in a ready willingness to be- 
lieve in the corruptness of leaders and 
a general negative feeling toward “big 
shots.” 

He is stubborn in his ways, con- 
cerned with strength and ruggedness, 
interested in mechanics, materialistic 
superstitious, holds an “eye for an 
eye” psychology, and is largely un- 
interested in politics. 


oe 





STABILITY AND SECURITY 


We suspect that one of the centrat}), 
determinants in working-class life is 
the striving for stability and security.** 
External and internal factors promote 
instability and insecurity. Chief among 
the external factors is unemployment 
and layoff. Prosperity has of course ~ 
barred the anguish of the prolonged 
depression of the 1930's, but the 
danger of occasional layoffs of some 
duration are not remote during the 
usually shaky prosperity conditions 
which are interlarded with episodes of 
recession, plant relocation, industry de- 
cline and strikes.”® 

Chief among the internal factors 
promoting instability are family dis- 
cord, including divorce and desertion, 
intergenerational conflict, and the de- 
sire for excitement. 

Coping with the instability threats 
becomes a dominant activity within 
the working-class family. Many prac- 
tices, such as mutual aid and coopera- 
tion, extended family perspectives, are 
important as adjustive mechanisms. 
“Getting by” rather than “getting 
ahead” in the middle-class self-realiza- 





27 Riessman, Education and the Culturally 
Deprived Child, has a discussion of some 
of the relevant lirerature. 


28 Hollingshead, op. cit., pp. 290-1. 


29 Charles H. Hession, S. M. Miller and 
Curwen Stoddart, The Dynamics of the 
American Economy (New York: Alfred 
A. Knopf, 1956), Chapter 11. 
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tion and advancement sense is likely 
to be dominant.*° For example, the 
limited desire to become foremen is 
partly a result of the economic in- 
security resulting from the loss of job 
seniority in case of a layoff.5* 

Part of the ambivalence toward ob- 
taining a college education reflects the 
same emphasis on security. Even a 
highly talented working-class youth is 
not sure what he can do with a col- 
lege diploma, and he may fear the dis- 
ruption of his familial, community and 
peer group security.®? 

The poll data indicating the un- 
willingness of workers to take eco- 
nomic risks and their greater concern 
for jobs with security, is part of the 
same pattern of a striving for stabili- 


33 
ty. 
TRADITIONALISM 


The American working class is pri- 
marily a migrant group; not only have 
people come from European farms 
and rural settlements to American fac- 
tories but they also have migrated 
from America’s rural life to the in- 
dustrial scene.** Traditional practices, 
once thought to be infrequent in ur- 
banized, industrialized, nuclear-orient- 


30 Joseph A. Kahl, op. cit., pp. 205-210. 


31 Ely Chinoy, op. cit., and Charles R. 
Walker, Steeltown (New York: Harper 
and Brothers, 1950), have data showing 
the considerable reluctance of workers to 
become foremen. 


32 The initial attraction of many work- 
ing-class youth to engineering is partly due 
to the apparentiy concrete and clear nature 
of the work and the presumed definiteness 
of the education for a particular type of 
job. Motivating working-class youth to go 
to college may require an expansion and 
sharpening of working-class children’s in- 
terpretation of the job market. 


33 Centers, op. cit., p. 62. 


34 Lloyd Reynolds, Labor Economics and 
Labor Relations (New York: Prentice-Hall, 
Inc., 1949), pp. 7-23. 
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ed families, are very strong in working- 
class families.** The pattern is patri- 
archal, extended (with many relevant 
cousins, grandparents, and aunts and 
uncles) and delineated by sharply sepa- 
rated sex roles. The family is not child- 
centered (or child-dominant or domi- 
nating), but parent-centered and con- 
trolled. Traditional values of automatic 
obedience by children are expected to 
be the norm even if not always ob- 
served in practice.*® 

One probable consequence of this 
is that workers seem to be more au- 
thoritaiian than they probably are. 
For while on the F-scale type of test, 
they tend to be “conventional,” a 
characteristic of the authoritarian ac- 
cording to Adorno et al., it is doubt- 
ful, as we have tried to argue else- 
where,** that this conventionalism 


\\ means the same in both the middle 


and working class. 


Kk The worker also has a traditional 


attitude toward discipline which again 
may be confused with authoritarianism. 
All the child-rearing data indicate that 
workers utilize physical punishment as 
a basic discipline technique. In the 
eyes of the worker punishment dis- 
courages people from wrong-doing 
whether the punishment is inflicted 





35 Recent literature, particularly Wein- 
stein and Axelrod, have pointed out that 
traditional practices are more widespread 
than previously thought in the middle 
class. The lack of differences between mid- 
dle-class and working-class respondents re- 
ported in the studies may be due to the 
lack of sensitive instruments. While our 
analysis is mot necessarily based on the 
notion of greater traditional and extended 
practices in working-class than in middle- 
class families, we believe that these prac- 
tices assume a greater importance in the 
overall activities of the former. 


3¢ Duvall, op. cit. 


37 Miller and Riessman, “ ‘Working- Class 
Authoritarianism’: A Critique of Lipset,” 
op. cit. Also, our “Social Class, Education 
and Authoritarianism,” a paper pormennes 
to the Americaf Sociological Society, Wash- 
ington, 1957. 
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upon them or upon others who serve 
as “examples.” There is also a “right- 
ness” about punishment for a misdeed, 
for punishment is the other side of 
responsibility for one’s actions. Thus, 
for example, acceptance of the death 
penalty may not be the result of a 
sado-maschistic character structure but 
the product of a belief in the efficacy 
of punishment in deterring others from 
misdeeds and in the value of attaching 
responsibility to people’s actions.*® 
Workers consequently do not easily ac- 
cept the notion that an individual is 
not responsible for his crimes because 
of his emotional state at the time of 
their occurrence. 


INTENSITY 


We believe that one of the most 
neglected themes in working-class life 
and one of the most difficult to under- 
stand and interpret is that of intensity. 
This intensity is expressed in a num- 
ber of different ways. It is found in 
the areas in which workers have belief 
and emotional involvement. While 
there are numerous areas about which 
workers are confused, and lacking in 
opinion (e.g., the high percentage of 
“no answer” and “don’t know” on 
public opinion polls), there are impor- 
tant spheres in which they have defi- 
nite convictions, and indeed, are high- 
ly stubborn. Their beliefs about re- 
ligion, morality, superstition, diet, pun- 
ishment, custom, traditional education, 
the role of women, intellectuals, are 
illustrative here. Many of these atti- 
tudes are related to their traditional 
orientation and they are held unques- 
tioningly in the usual traditional man- 
ner. They are not readily open to re 
son and they are not flexible opinions. 

Other possible sources of this in- 
tensity may be their physical (less 


38 Cf. Bordua, op. cit. 


symbolic) relation to life,** their per- 
son centeredness (to be discussed be- 
low), and their lack of education. 


PERSON-CENTERED 


Threaded through much of work- 
ing-class life is a person-centered 
theme. On one level this theme has an 
informal, human quality, of easy, com- 
fortable relationship to people where 
the affectionate bite of humor is ap- 
preciated. The factory “horse-play,” the 
ritualistic kidding, is part of this al- 
though by no means all of it. It is an 
expressive component of life.*° 

At another level, it is the importance 
of personal qualities. One learns more 
from people than from books, it is 
said. At a political level, the candidate 
as a decent, human person is more im- 
portant than the platform.*? 

In the bureaucratic situation, the 
worker still tends to think of himself 
as relating to people not to roles and 
invisible organizational structure. This 
orientation is an aspect of particular- 
ism, the reaction to persons and situa- 
tions in terms of their personal quali- 
ties and relations to oneself rather than 
in terms of some universal character- 
istics of their social position. The 
neighbor or workmate who gets ahead 
is expected “not to put on airs”; he 
should like the “old gang” and accept 
them despite his new position. An in- 
dividual is expected to transcend his 
office. A foreman is a s.o.b. not be- 
cause he has stresses and demands on 
the job which force him to act forci- 
bly and harshly, but because of his 
personal qualities. Contrariwise, one 
of the top executives is frequently re- 





39 The discussion by Miller and Swanson 
on the “motoric’”’ orientation of workers 
is one of the most suggestive in the liter- 
ature. Danicl R. Miller and Guy E. Swan- 
son, Inner Conflict and Defense (New 
York: Henry Holt and Company, 1960). 


40 Tbid. 
41 Cf. Lipset, op. cit., pp. 285-6. 
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garded as one who would help the 
rank-and-file workers if he had the 
chance, because he is a “nice guy’; 
putting him in the stresses of a new 
position would not force him to act 
as others in that position have acted.** 
It is the man not the job that makes 
for behavior; this attiude is not a class- 
conscious one, far from it. Another ex- 
ample of particularism is the juvenile 
delinquent who reacts positively to the 
social worker or therapist who seems 
to be interested in him beyond the 
call of professional duty. 


PRAGMATISM AND 
ANTI-INTELLECTUALISM 


With workers, it is the end-result 
of action rather than the planning of 
action or the preoccupation with means 
that counts. An action that goes astray 
is not liked for itself; it has to achieve 
the goal intended to be satisfactory.** 
It is results that pay off. While this 
orientation has an anti-intellectual di- 
mension, it does somewhat reduce the 
reliance on personality (person-cen- 
tered theme) by its emphasis on re- 
sults. Workers like the specific action, 
the clear action, the understood result. 
What can be seen and felt is more like- 
ly to be real and true in the workers’ 
perspectives, which are therefore likely 
to be limited. The pragmatic orienta- 
tion of workers does not encourage 
them to see abstract ideas as useful. 
Education, for what it does for one 
in terms of opportunities, may be de- 
sirable but abstract intellectual specula- 
tion, ideas which are not rooted in the 
realities of the present, are not useful, 
indeed may be harmful. 


42§$. M. Miller, Union Structure and 
Industrial Relations: A Case Study of a 
Local Ldbor Union, unpublished Ph.D. 
thesis, Princeton University, 1951. 


43 Melvin L. Kohn, “Social Class and 
the Exercise of Parental Authority,’ Amer- 
ican Sociological Review, 24 (June, 1959), 
pp. 364-5. 
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On the other hand, workers often 
have an exaggerated respect for the 
ability of the learned. A person with 
intellectual competence in one field is 
frequently thought to be a “brain” 
with ability in all fields; partly this is 
due to the general abstract nature of 
ideas regardless of field. If a real ob- 
stacle comes up, they may expect “the 
brain” to have a ready solution for 
it, even if they may not be willing to 
adopt it. 

At first glance, the anti-words ori- 
entation may appear to be incompati- 
ble with the possible appeal of the 
charismatic. But it is not. For the 
charismatic are charismatic because 
they can be emotional and expressive, 
qualities not usually associated with 
abstract ideas. Also, the charismatic 
leader may promise “pie in the sky” 
but it is a very concrete, specific set 
of ingredients with a clear distribution 
of the pie. 


EXCITEMENT 


Another component in workers’ lives 
is the appreciation of excitement, of 
moving out of the humdrum. News, 
gossip, new gadgets, sports, are con- 
sequently very attractive to workers. 
To some extent, the consumership of 
workers—the desire to have new 
goods, whether television sets or cars 
— is part of this excitement dimension. 
The excitement theme is often in con- 
tradiction with the traditional orienta- 
tion. 

It is worth noting that different sub- 
groups within the working class may 
favor one theme rather than another. 
Thus younger groups, and especially 
juvenile delinquents, are probably 
much more attracted to the excite- 
ment theme, are more alienated and 
less traditional. On the other hand, 
workers with a more middle-class ori- 


“entation are probably less alienated, 


more traditional and pragmatic. 


PARSIMONY AND VARIATION 
In the preceding remarks we have 
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touched only very fleetingly on a few 
themes of working-class life and ig- 
nored other important themes, like 
cooperation and a physical orientation, 


almost completely. While we can sum! 


up our analysis in a relatively few de- 
scriptive adjectives, such as person cen- 
tered, traditional, pragmatic, etc., we 
have been unable to develop a parsi- 
monious conceptualization, such as a 
non-deferred gratification pattern 
which attempts to explain by this 
single formulation or theme a vast 
array of behavior. Perhaps the simplest 
shorthand, if one wishes to use it, 
would be Parsons’; employing his cri- 
teria, we could say that workers are 
particularistic rather than universal- 
affective rather than neutral, 


minded, diffuse in definition of role 
rather than specific. But this summary 
may obscure more than it reveals. 

Indeed, our analysis contains a num- 
ber of themes which may, in part, be 
in opposition to each other. For ex- 
ample, traditionalism and alienation 
have certain conflicting features, as do 
pragmatism and person centeredness, 
and the resulting strains and adjustive 
mechanisms are important to analyze. 

Let us make just two points to in- 
dicate the general value of the orienta- 
tion that we have only sketchily pre- 
sented here: (1) It may be possible 
to understand other wo;'.ing-class and 
lower-class styles by looking for sources 
of variation from the stable working- 
class pattern. (2) The development of 
the stable working-class style among 
lower-class and working-class youth 
might be the goal of educational and 
other socializing and remedial forces 
rather than instilling the middle-class 
value structure. 


VARIATIONS OF WORKING-CLASS 
CULTURE 


By stating that we are describing the 
stable worker we imply that there are 
other worker subcultures. We feel that 


the stable worker has been relatively 
ignored in the emphasis on the “un- 
derprivileged,” “lower class,” nskilled, 
irregular worker and the middle-class 
oriented worker. By understanding the 
stable worker, important leads are pro- 
vided for understanding other sub- 
cultural variations. 

The unskilled, irregular (read “low- 
er class”) worker lacks the disciplined, 
structured and traditional approach of 
the stable worker and stresses the ex- 
citement theme. He does less to cope 
with insecurity end instability. In the 
large industrial and commercial centers 
today the lower-class style of life (as 
distinct from the stable working-class 
style) is found particularly among 
peoples relatively new to industrial 
and urban life: Negroes, Puerto 
Ricans, transplanted Southern whites. 
They have not been able so far to make 


the kind of adjustment that stable - 


workers have. Frequently, they have 
special problems not only of discrimi- 
nation but of fairly menial (service) 
jobs at low pay, extremely poor hous- 
ing and considerable overcrowding. 
Some children of stable workers do 
not develop the stable pattern and as- 
sume the lower-class style. A few chil- 
dren of middle-class parents become 
lower class: they have unskilled jobs 
and adopt the lower-class style of life. 
But the bulk of individuals with the 
lower-class style come from those who 


are children of unskilled workers and 


of farmers, thus including many of 
the ethnic people of whom we spoke 
earlier.** 

Another deviant group from the 
main working-class pattern are those 
workers who are very much concerned 
with achievement of success for chil- 
dren and for the symbols of success in 
consumership. In many cases the fami- 


44 The data to support this assertion can 
be computed from the two American studies 
detailed in the appendix to S. M. Miller, 
“Comparative Social Mobility,” Current 
Sociology, 1961. 





lies are secure and stable and have 
been able to make a workable accom- 
modation to the stresses of their lives. 
But this is not enough for the middle- 
class orientation; in many cases there 
is a vague opportunity and motiva- 
tional factor present. 

Those of working-class origins who 
do move into the middle class and into 
the middle-class style of life are likely 
to have a middle-class cross-pressure in 
that they more frequently than other 
working-class children have rela‘ives 
who were or are middle class. ‘Their 
grandparents may have been middle 
class; their parents though in working- 
class occupations are more likely to 
have more education than is typical 
in the working class and to have other 
attributes of middle-class life.*° If we 
may give a literary example, in Sons 
and Lovers, the hero, brought up in a 
mining community, had a working- 
class father but his mother was a teach- 
er and came from a middle-class com- 
munity. Undoubtedly, the hero, whose 
life follows that of D. H. Lawrence, 
received motivation from her to move 
into literary activities and probably 
also some early direct help in reading 
and school. The motivational factor 
is important but it is likely linked to 
the background and experiential fac- 
tor of grandparental and paternal ac- 
tivities. 

We have discussed these two styles 
in different ways. The lower-class style 
is considered to be the inability to 
develop an adequate measure of cop- 
ing with the environment so that some 
degree of security and stability ensues. 
The origin of the middle-class style 
would seem to emerge from the stable 
pattern. A working-class family would 
likely first go through a stable period 
of accommodation before it or the 





45 Cf. the remarks of Kaare Svalastoga 
in “Report of the Fifth Working Con- 
ference on Social Stratification and Social 
Mobility,” International Sociological As- 
sociation, 1960. 
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)children developed middle-class orien- 
tations. I¢ is not intrinsic in the stable 
pattern that a middle-class orientation 
emerge but the stable stage would seem 
to be a necessary step in most cases 
for the development of a middle-class 
ortentation. 

Other variations in the subculture of 
workers exist. Religious, ethnic, edu- 
caticnal, and regional factors are im- 
portant in producing deviations from 
the pattern we have described. 


THE STABLE STYLE AS GOAL 


Explicitly as well as implicitly, many 
agents of educational and other insti- 
tutions that deal with working-class 
and lower-class youth attempt to 
“middle-classize” them. When any ef- 
fort is extended toward the juvenile 
delinquent, it is usually with this ori- 
‘entation. Such endeavors are largely a 
failure because the middle-class out- 
look is alien to the experiences, pros- 
pects and values of these youth. Pos- 
sibly there is a better chance of em- 
phasizing working-class values; for ex- 
ample cooperation—as happens in 
group therapy—trather than vocational 
success in middle-class terms. We rec- 
ognize that it is not easy to develop 
some of the working-class values but 
they are probably much easier to de- 
velop than the middle-class ones. In 
addition, emphasis on the former may 
develop a more favorable attitude on 
the part of the youth to both the in- 
stitution and its agents than does the 
insistence on the middle-class values. 

A basic value question is involved 
here: Do we attempt to make the 
middle-class style a model for all to 
follow? Or do we adopt a rigid cul- 
tural relativity position that the lower 
class has a right to its way of life re- 
gardless of the social effects? Or do 


. We attempt to develop what appear to 


be the most positive elements, from the 
point of view of society and the in- 
dividuals involved, of the styles of 
life closest to them? While we have 
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some doubts about the answer, the 
possibility of the stable working-class 
style as the goal adds a new dimension 
to a deep problem that deserves more 
forthright scrutiny than it has received. 

Our attempts at interpreting work- 
ing-class life will undoubtedly prove 
inadequate. But we are certain that 


without an attempt at analyzing the 
contexts and the genotypes of working- 
class behavior and attitude, the descrip- 
tion (and there is faulty description) 
and interpretation of working-class life 
will remain a reflex of social scientists’ 
changing attitudes toward the middle 
class. 








A Polish Factory: A Case Study of Workers’ 
Participation in Decision Making. Jiri 
Kolaja. University of Kentucky Press. 
1960. xviii, 157 pp. $5.00. 


Professor Kolaja’s book rouses the in- 
terest of many groups for several reasons. 
It is one of the first sociological field studies 
made by an American sociologist in East- 
ern Europe. He was able to gather first- 
hand empirical material concerning the 
vital problem of workers’ participation in 
management. He conducted his research in 
a time of upheaval, when Poland’s politi- 
cal system was undergoing change and 
some groups in Western societies linked 
various hopes with these changes. Also, the 
book arouses expectations for a comparison 
with studies made on workers’ participation 
in Western Germany, the United States and 
other countries. Problems of workers’ par- 
ticipation have been considered with spe- 
cial attention because of their practical con- 
sequences, such as settlement of workers’ 
grievances, solving of industrial conflicts, 
expected rise in productivity, elimination 
of workers’ frustration by changing their 
role in the factory, etc. There is a long 
series of studies done on this subject in 
Western societies, but all Westein writing 
concerned with such problems in Com- 
munist societies have been based on second- 
hand materials or interviews with emi- 
grants and displaced persons (as for in- 
stance, J. K. Zawodny, Settlement of Work- 
ers’ Grievances in Soviet Factories, Stan- 
ford 1957, unpublished). 

Professor Kolaja spent eight weeks in a 
textile factory in Lodz, observed systemati- 
cally two groups of workers (24 persons), 
participated in meetings, conducted inter- 
views and gathered questionnaires, read 
Polish literature and papers concerning the 
questions he was interested in. Speaking 
Polish and profiting from the cooperation 
of Polish sociologists, he was able to get 
an insight into the factory’s everyday life, 
the formal organization and structure of 
management, and had contacts with work- 
ers’ families in their extra-factory life. But 
the short time of kis stay in Poland ham- 
pered his full understanding of trends in 
development of the Polish society, and nar- 
rowed his frame of interpretation. 

Let us first stress the merits of the book. 
(1) It gives a rather detailed description 
of a Polish factory and its everyday life, 
describes the working conditions, and 
acquaints the reader with the people. Dur- 
ing his eight weeks Professor Kolaja ob~ 
served and participated in many events in 
the factory, and his description shows both 
the formal and the informal mechanisms 
of social life in the factory. This descriptive 
part of the book is interesting and gives 
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a vivid picture. (2) His work gives an 
insight into the formal organizational struc- 
ture of the factory, and shows the manage- 
ment in operation, the influence of the 
director's personality, and the established 
pattern of managerial actions. The author 
focused special attention on the workers’ 
council, a new institution which was ex- 
pected to harmonize the two basic social 
roles of workers in a socialist country: The 
role of hired labor and that of socialist 
co-owner of the factory. (3) The book 
presents a detailed description of workers’ 
attitudes, patterns of behavior, their reac- 
tions to managerial actions, and work con- 
ditions. Thus it shows how the formal struc- 
ture of an institution operates and how 
it influences productivity, etc. 

But it seems to me that in its interpre- 
tations and conclusions, Dr. Kolaja’s book 
would be closer to reality if he had taken 
into consideration, and given more atten- 
tion to, some of the broader context of 
the Polish social situation. 


His implicit basic aim was to show that 
Marxist theory does not stand up to a con- 
frontation with the facts of life in a Com- 
munist society. I think that if Dr. Kolaja 
had been less concerned to show the in- 
adequacy of Marxist theory and had con- 
centrated more on sociological interpreta- 
tion of the gathered materials, his book 
would be more valuable. In speaking about 
the Marxist theory of the labor-manage- 
ment relation, he unfortunately gives no 
references as to what he really has in mind. 
Some actual reference to Marx's works 
would have been quite useful. In attempt- 
ing to study “the effectiveness of Commu- 
nist theory” (p. xviii), Dr. Kolaja would 
facilitate the evaluation of his results by 
submitting a clear formulation of this 
theory. The one sentence from a speech 
by Gomulka (p. 142) is hardly sufficient. 


The result is the suggestion that accord- 
ing to Communist theory there are no con- 
flicts between workers and management. 
Marxist theory only pretends the disap- 
pearance of class conflicts, while admitting 
the existence of organizational, personal 
and even economic conflicts. I think that 
Dr. Kolaja was rather aware of the theory 
acknowledging conflicts between manage- 
ment representing the long-range interests 
of workers and workers striving for im- 
mediate satisfaction of their short-range in- 
terests, and of the fact that on this basis the 
strike is recognized in Poland as a method 
of hardling these conflicts. 

I also do not think that the differences 
between the view of Dr. Kolaja and those 
of Polish sociologists were simply due to 
the fact that he represented “the empirical 
structural-functional sociological approach” 
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and we an “a priori dialectic Marxist frarne- 
work” (p. vii). I believe that the Polish 
sociologists in Lodz are fully aware of the 
methodological requirements of empirical 
studies, and we would ask rather for recog- 
nition of the broader context of studied 
phenomena (precisely Malinowski’s func- 
tional approach) than for some a priori 
framework. 

In attempting to explain the functioning 
of the workers’ council, Dr. Kolaja could 
have studied mcre deeply the sociological 
characteristics of the workers. The author 
deals with this very important factor (pp. 
112-13) in only eleven lines. First of all, 
the problem of the length of employment. 
The labor force in Poland changed com- 
pletely in the period 1945-57. In the brief 
period 1950-1955 the employment in 
Polish industry doubled, and the new 
workers came from the rural areas and the 
lower strata of artisans. In that degree 
have the attitudes and values of these new 
workers contributed to the studied phe- 
nomena? Moreover, we do not find in the 
book any information about the develop- 
ment of the Polish economy, which suffered 
severe war losses to the extent of about 40 
per cent of the nation’s property. It would 
seem likely that the necessities of postwar 
reconstruction and the rate of industrializa- 
tion have had a profound influence on the 
life of this factory, and that it would be 
worth while to take this influence into 
account. 

The interpretations would be more con- 
vincing if they could rest on comparisons 
with other experiences in workers’ partici- 
pation, for instance with studies on the 
German Mitbestimmung. Why did the 
Mitbestimmung fail in Western Germany, 
if Marxist theory should be held the factor 
mainly responsible for failure of the work- 
ers’ council in Poland? Comparison with 
the German study (Arbeiter-Management- 
Mitbestimmung, 1958(?)) would certain- 
ly give some clues for more adequate inter- 
pretations. 

Marxist theory has of course a deep in- 
fluence on social and ecenomic life in 
Poland, on the organization of management 
and on human relations in factories. But 
it is not the main factor. The traditional 
forces and traditional values of the Polish 
society, the spontaneous processes, the tra- 
ditionally established attitudes toward work 
also play a major part in Poland’s recent 
developments. There are in the Polish 
literature studies on industrial conflicts in 
pre-war Polish factories which permit as- 
sessment of the influence of Marxist theory 
on the life of factories. 

_ But, as I noted above, Dr. Kolaja’s book 
Is a pioneer study in this field. He has 


opened the area and shown the real pos- 
sibilities and value of comparative research. 
He has supplied the American sociologists 
with factual description. His book shows 
the Polish workers and the management as 
having the same human strivings and prob- 
lems as exist in every Western society, and 
it may contribute to rectification of some 
stereotypes of East European societies. 

University of Lodz JAN SZCZEPANSKI 


Leadership Dynamics and the Trade-Union 
Leader. By Lois MacDonald et al. New 
York: New York University Press, 156 
pp. $2.50. 

In this publication of the Institute of 
Labor Relations and Social Security of New 
York University, Lois MacDonald and her 
associates attempt to chart the developments 
in a number of fields. Since Professor Mac- 
Donald is an economist by background, she 
does not feel beholden to any particular 
sociological emphasis and interprets “lead- 
ership dynamics” most broadly. In Chapter 
II, leadership studies are analyzed after clas- 
sification into seven categories: (1) social 
psychological studies; (2) human relations 
school; (3) group dynamics; (4) socio- 
metry; (5) small group research; (6) 
leaderless groups; (7) Ohio State studies in 
leadership. In the following chapter, studies 
of bureaucracy are reviewed. In Chapter IV, 
the authors examine biographical accounts 
of trade union leaders. 

The book is useful as a guide to leader- 
ship studies and as a preliminary statement 
of the implications of past research for 
understanding trade union leadership. On 
the other hand, it suffers from its brevity; 
the review would be much more useful if 
twice as long and detailed in its interpreta- 
tions of the literature. 

The focus of the book is wide—some 
advice to trade union leaders is implied; 
the problems of trade union democracy are 
appraised; possibilities of further research 
are suggested. It is in this latter concern 
that the book is particularly suggestive. The 
penultimate paragraph should be pondered 
by sociologists: perhaps more research co- 
operation from trade union leaders would 
be forthcoming if “consultation with 
(them) has taken place in the development 
of the research design,” in selecting areas 
of investigation and in the planning stage 
generally. 

The book does not reveal any gold mine 
of social science data and analysis of great 
import for understanding unions or for 
facilitating their operations. One reason for 
this lack may be the narrow relationship of 
trade union leaders and researchers. 

S. M. MILLER 

Brooklyn College 





REPORTS AND ANNOUNCEMENTS 


THE SOCIETY FOR THE STUDY OF 
SOCIAL PROBLEMS and Social Problems 
have recently signed a contract with the 
Bobbs-Merrill Company which permits the 
Company to reprint certain articles, origi- 
nally published in Social Problems, in re- 
turn for which the Company pays the 
Society a standard royalty, based on the 
total number of sales. This royalty arrange- 
ment is identical with that which the Com- 
pany has given to and had accepted by 
all other major social science publications. 

In addition, after polling our Executive 
Committee, the Society has arranged to 
divide any royalties received from this con- 
tract with the original authors of the re- 
printed articles, the Society and the autaors 
each receiving one-half. 


OUTSTANDING DORSEY TEXTS 
IN SOCIAL SCIENCE 


MEN AT WORK 
By William Foote Whyte, Cornell University 





This new volume focuses »n human problems of work at the level of individual, 
group, and organization. lt presents research cases, the analysis of cases, and 
a theoretical scheme to guide students in such analysis. Designed primarily 
for courses in Industrial Sociology and in Human Relations. 


SOME THEORIES OF ORGANIZATION 


Edited by Albert H. Rubenstein, Northwestern University, and Chadwick John 
Haberstroh, Massachusetts Institute of Technology 


UNDERSTANDING ORGANIZATIONAL BEHAVIOR 
By Chris Argyris, Yale University 


HUMAN ORGANIZATION RESEARCH: 


Field Relations and Techniques 


Edited by Richard N. Adams, Missign State University, and Jack J. Preiss, 
Duke University 


Write {or Examination Copies 
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